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BOWDOIN STREET 
Opposite State House, BOSTON 





HIS hotel is new and absolutely 
| fire-proof; even the floors are of 
stone; nothing wood but the doors. 
We ofter you the following rates: For 
rooms with hot and cold water and 
free public bath, $1.00 and$1.50a day; 
with private bath and in the front of 
the house, $2 a day. Will make a 
weekly rate for rooms with hot and 
cold water of $6 to $8; with private 
bath, $9 to $10. Suites of two rooms 
with bath, $14 to $25. The cafe and 
dining room are first-class. Open 
from 6 A.M. to1a.m. Please give us 
a call and see our house. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, ManaGer 
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TO CHOPIN. 


Singer divine of the unending sadness 
Of those who never drank of Sor- 
row’s cup; 


‘ts Ineariiate voice of their remote dim 


gladness 
Who have not seen Joy’s banners 
lifted up; 
Poet of shadows and the mystic yearn- 
ing 
Of souls toward the shadowy un- 
known, 
There is for you no bodily returning 
Along the ways by dreams now over- 
grown. 
So, to the Place of Sleep that you 
inherit, 
The singing darkness where your 
soul must dwell, 
Goes from our living hearts to your 
far spirit 
The word that all your music means— 
Farewell. 
Ethel Clifford. 


THE GUERDON. 


Twenty long years ago, 
And it seems like yesterday! 
And what have I got to show, 
What have I gained by the way? 


I have loved my fellow-men, 
But have loved yet more my will; 

I was heedless and faithless then,— 
I am faithless and heedless still. 


Thirsting for love and joy, 
Eager to mould and plan, 

These were the dreams of a boy, 
These are the dreams of a man. 


East and West they are gone, 
My comrades of yesterday; 
Some of them striding on, 
Some of them fall’n by the way. 


Yet this is my thought alone, 
This have I won by the way;— 
That twenty long years have flown, 

And it seems like yesterday. 
A. OC. Benson. 


To Chopin—Amends to Nature. 


SONNET. 


Poet of the goiden or the silver line, 
Heard by the few or many, hailed or 
banned, 
Keep from self pity; all things from 
thy hand, 
Save that, we take with joy, so they be 
thine. 
Whether thou comest flushed with love 
or wine, 
Nay, smiling over treasure contra- 
band, 
Thou art welcome: but this one thing 
understand, 
Thou hast a voice to sing and not to 
whine. 
Thou art not so near them by a fluent 
pen 
That the high gods give thee especial 
. thought; 
For all men suffer: ’tis the common 
lot 
For thee and mortals inarticulate. 
If thou doubt this, know scorn is 
worse than hate, 
And whimperers are the scorn of gods 
and men. 


Walter Hogg. 
The Speaker. 


AMENDS TO NATURE. 


I have loved colors, and not flowers; 
Their motion, not the swallow’s 
wings; 
And wasted more than half my hours 
Without the comradeship of things. 


How is it, now, that I can see, 
With love and wonder and delight, 

The children of the hedge and tree, 
The little lords of day and night? 


How is it that I see the roads, 
No longer with usurping eyes, 
A twilight meeting-place for toads, 
A mid-day mart for butterflies? 


I feel, in every midge that hums, 
Life, fugitive and infinite, 
And suddenly the world becomes 
A part of me and I of it. 
Arthur Symons. 
The Outlook. 





England’s Decadence. 


ENGLAND’S DECADENCE: THE ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY. 


A chorus of praise, almost unbroken 
by a dissident note, has followed the 
announcement of the renewal and re- 
strengthening of the alliance between 
England and Japan. Yet rarely has 
an agreement been entered into with a 
foreign Power by our country that has 
given more serious cause for public 
bemoaning. The two nations have 
mutually pledged themselves to defend 
each other’s interests, limited—so far as 
we are concerned—to Eastern Asia and 
India. Until August, 1917, if either 
be menaced, the compact remains bind- 
ing, and in the event of war or non- 
notification of termination, it does not 
even then lapse. And this alliance, 
made by a moribund Government with 
the now dominant Asiatic Power, has 
been actually hastily blessed by cer- 
tain leaders of the Liberal Party. Offi- 
cial blundering is a sore enough weight 
to have to carry without the endorse- 
ment thereon of those who should have 
been the first to carefully examine, and 
freely criticize, the whole matter. 

Viewed in the most favorable light, 
the new offensive and defensive treaty 
entered into by the two Governments, 
is but an entangling alliance. It is 
also a confession to the world, and in 
particular to the East, that Great Brit- 
ain is afraid of some Power, and for 
India’s sake needs an ally. Aforetime 
as a nation we were not wont to be so 
timorous, or to shiver with apprehen- 
sion, though brought face to face with 
Europe in arms. Wherefore now, 
when the British Empire has not, since 
those manly brave days diminished in 
wealth, territory, or population? Nor 
are we placed at any greater disadvan- 
tage, that is not due to our own fault, 
against any rival. If we have stepped 
down from our once high estate it is 
due more to the governing than to the 


governed. Theirs the laches, theirs the 
neglect, to train and equip our people, 
to enable them to keep a foremost 
place in the march of nationhood. 
Neither to the individual nor to the 
mass can those benign blessings, peace 
and prosperity, be brought by the 
hands of the careless or the indolent. 
If “to be warned is to be forearmed,” 
although it seems too late to repair the 
blunder of the treaty, yet it should be 
seriously discussed. In doing so here 
not a word need be said, nor a dis- 
paraging thought entertained, respect- 
ing the victorious Japanese, though 
they are foreigners and aliens to our 
people in many senses. They may 
have all the magnificent qualities their 
present admirers claim they possess, 
and the superb nature with which co- 
lossal race egoism always endows it- 
self; but close, wise and binding friend- 
ships are not discreetly given to stran- 
gers, whom we have seen and known 
but little, and whose traditions, cus- 
toms and habits are so different from 
our own. ‘The ties of alliance are saf- 
est, and most useful, when entered 
into between two neighbors, or with 
one’s own kin. We have, without 
there being absolute need therefor, 
linked ourselves to the fortunes and in- 
terests of those far-away people, the 
Japanese. Can there be anything 
more unbecoming than these repeated 
shirkings of our responsibilities, en- 
acted notwithstanding our frequent 
pratings about the ever-growing glory 
of the mighty British Empire? The 
Lion brood reduced to the ignoble posi- 
tion of such dependence, to the hazard 
of events that may befall, or be 
wrought by Japan! And to know that 
an honest understanding might have 
sufficed for Japan’s future security and 
precluded any further spoliation of 
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China! It is not the first time, in our 
recent history, that delay and failure 
to discharge the nation’s express duty 
to itself have brought upon us hurt and 
war. I prefer to regard the blunders 
which have been made as due to the 
spirit of class rule, rather than as sig- 
nificant that England has entered upon 
the period of decadence. 

The preamble and articles of agree- 
ment signed between the United King- 
dom and Japan, on the 12th August last, 
only partly disclose the extent of our 
liabilities. We have long taken upon 
ourselves the burden of policing the 
* seas, and occasionally the continents 
of the world. Humanity, in that con- 
nection, owes us a debt never likely to 
be paid. Had we done our policing 
with a strict eye to reward, for busi- 
ness and commerce sake, our activity 
would have had the excuse that it was 
all undertaken for the immediate well- 
being of our people and the consolida- 
tion of our Empire. Now we are re- 
engaging in the preservation—oh, that 
farcical phrase!—of the “Open door,” 
“and the consolidation and mainte- 
nance of the general peace in the re- 
gion of Eastern Asia and India.” The 
Yangtse had been defined as within our 
sphere of influence. But several na- 
tions, other than China, have sent gun- 
boats up that river; two are said to be 
constantly represented there. How is 
it to be under the alliance, the status 
quo ante bellum; as you were, or as 
you are to be? What of the important 
province of Shantung, to which Ger- 
many lays claim, wherein, though we 
hold Wei-hai-wei, we abashed ourselves 
by promising the Teuton we would 
build no railways in that region? Will 
China be encouraged by our Ally, her 
potent adviser, to bundle the Germans 
and all their works, their railway in- 
cluded, out of Shantung? Again and 
again, when we should have stood 
firm, we have wilted. Our adventur- 
ous merchantmen, who chiefly contrib- 
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uted to defeat the Armada and saved 
England, have carried our flag and 
trade unto all lands. In the Far 
East they established settlements and 
engaged in commerce. In China and 
elsewhere, to be an Englishman was to 
be recognized as a man whose word 
was his bond. Our officials who have 
followed in the traders’ wake, speak- 
ing generally, have afforded our mer- 
chants but little additional security, 
and less in the way of help towards 
the furtherance of business interests. 
The Eastern markets, which were once 
practically in English hands, attacked 
by others supported by Governments 
and Consuls, are being captured from 
our countrymen. We have abdicated 
our ancient pre-eminence of bold and 
fearless nationhood recklessly before 
the whole Eastern world by engaging 
in an alliance wherein we have secured 
Orientals to fight our battles. When 
Russia in the first instance, after the 
manner of a filibuster, seized Port 
Arthur, nothing could have been easier 
than for us to have turned her out. 
Our warships were near tbe place, our 
sailors were eager to clear for action, 
and what is absolutely true is that the 
Russians had orders to quit Port 
Arthur without resistance on the ap- 
proach of the British fleet. The British 
officers knew that was the case, and 
the Government probably knew it also; 
but our fleet was not ordered to Port 
Arthur, so the Russians remained in 
possession. Out of that act of supine- 
ness issued the Russia-Japanese war, 
as other wars of ours one wots of. 

For all our professed stolidness, we 
have the emotional habit well devel- 
oped; for illustration take Mafeking 
night, and our various fits of unreason- 
ing admiration for this and that nation. 
Not so long ago we were believers in 
the perfection of everything German. 
To-day it is the Japan craze. Unfortu- 
nately we know very little about the 
real people and the real country of the 
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Mikado. Our intercourse with Japan 
has never been very great, nor has 
there ever been heretofore any partic- 
ular intimacy between the two people. 
It has certainly not been our present, 
or prospective, trade interests that 
could have contributed to bring about 
the alliance. The volume of our com- 
merce with Japan is trivial compared 
with what we have with other nations. 
It will be found to be very small if 
ships and war stores are excluded 
from the category. These, together 
with machinery, will soon cease to be 
ordered. Japan being a poor country, 
with an intelligent industrious popula- 
tion, and possessing abundant unde- 
veloped natural resources, is certain to 
become a trade rival in the markets of 
China and the Far East. Whether 
England will profit commercially by 
the alliance is open to the gravest 
doubt; the trade plums will really fall 
to Japan and to America. But we are 
to get our quid pro quo, for Japan is 
to help us to fight our battles for In- 
dia. That arrangement is a pitiable 
object lesson for our 300 millions of 
Indian fellow-subjects, not to speak of 
the rest of humanity. There are in 
that part of the British Empire many 
millions of faithful warrior races, Pa- 
thans, Sikhs, and Ghoorkas. These 
surely, if properly handled, could repel 
any disturber or invader of India. 
Looked at from many aspects, it is a 
deplorable alliance. Has the British 
Empire, like that of old Rome, become 
enervated by luxury, solicitous for al- 
lies and the services of mercenary le- 
gions? Is it decadence or a lapse, like 
the evil days when a British Govern- 
ment made allies of those who used 
the tomahawk and the scalping knife, 
and hired regiments of Hessians to 
fight for us, to our shame and undoing? 
I studiously wish to avoid giving the 
slightest personal offence to the brave 
and victorious Japanese army or na- 
tion as to their conduct towards others 
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in peace or war. 


But I protest that it 
is a vile principle to employ foreign 
troops in a war that does not immedi- 


ately affect their interests. Further, 
no English general could exercise thor- 
ough control over foreign troops in the 
field. I question even now whether 
public opinion would tolerate our em- 
ploying Japanese troops, except under 
certain restricted conditions. Heaven 
forbid that I, or anyone, should con- 
temn another fellow-being because of 
his color, or race, or for any physical 
characteristic. The difference that sep- 
arates the best from the meanest of 
God’s creatures is too trifling in the 
scale with the infinities. It would be 
the dreariest drivel to cavil at a fellow- 
creature because he happened to be 
of another type and stripe. The ques- 
tion of the right or wrong of this al- 
liance outweighs lesser considerations. 

Tut-tut, why this pother, the thing is 
done, and as there is no likelihood of 
a quarrel, there need be no alarm! 
That is just what I doubt. I fear 
there are many lurking dangers, any 
one of which may lead us into war. 
And I believe in the astuteness of the 
Japanese and their deliberative good 
sense. They are a nation of whose 
future high hopes may reasonably be 
entertained. But their destiny is not 
ours, though for a time they may walk 
in step with us, honestly desirous of 
peace, free commerce, and the consol- 
idation of their Empire. But they are 
beset with perilous difficulties, for 
there are rankling sores in the East. 
It is a truce, rather than a perfect 
peace, which has been signed between 
Russia and Japan. The past and the 
present, of both countries, makes it im- 
probable that they will settle down 
and become good neighbors. They 


have divided Saghalien between them, 
and they stand face to face in the 
north and east of Korea. And Korea 
itself, with the interests therein, may 
For all that has been 


give trouble. 
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heard, Japanese interests there are 
really no deeper than were those of 
our early kings in France. Again, 
there is China, that overwhelming na- 
tion, that heavy sleeper, who, when she 
wakes, by sheer weight gains her own 
way in the end. Besides, there is the 
German in Kiaochou, with his railway 
and his hands stretching towards 
Pekin. This more, Japan has State 
subsidized lines of steamers that trade 
everywhere; to China, and into China, 
to America, Australia, India and Eu- 
rope. And subsidized commerce us- 
ually brings a canker that is hurtful 
to peace and goodwill. Japan, doubt- 
less properly, in this early stage of her 
new career, distrusts all foreigners, 
and none may own an inch of her soil. 
Her distrust is returned with dislike 
by nearly all her nearest neighbors. 
The Americans and the Australians 
will have none of her, refusing her the 
right of entry and the honor of citizen- 
ship. If the British Columbians had 
their own way, they would enforce sim- 
ilar enactments against the Japanese. 

Australasia is of course out of the 
zone of Eastern Asia; let us hope so. 
Yet is it not more than likely that we 
shall be asked by our Ally to put pres- 
sure upon our colonists in the interests 
of Japan? And is ii not much to hope 


for, that with every great Power en- 

gaged in trade, trying furthermore to 

find harbors and markets in the East, 

there shall be no cause for quarrel? 
Incidents giving rise to friction we 
may anticipate; let us trust they may 
The Contemporary Review. 
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be smoothed over and passed. There 
is the United States, with the Philip- 
pine Islands. The British people I 
dare to think would refuse to go to 
war with America even on behalf of 
the Japanese. We can trust ourselves 
to move warily, to preserve the bless- 
ings of peace. But it is no reflection 
upon the Japanese to say that neither 
Wwe nor anyone else quite know what 
lies at the back of their heads, or what 
they may do under given circum- 
stances. That they, a feudal people, 
exhibited so much public spirit in op- 
position to the terms of the peace made 
with Russia, is rather to their credit 
than otherwise. 

The beginning and end of the matter 
is that we have embarked upon an un- 
necessary and dangerous alliance. 
There are, among my countrymen, men 
of position, of world-wide experience, 
who view with distrust and real alarm 
this extended engagement entered into 
between England and Japan. It 
marks, they think, the timorous path 
of the decadence of Empire. What 
could have been more foolish than to 
have formed an alliance with so remote 
a nation, one still farther separated 
from us by race, traditions, customs, 
morals and social conditions? When 
the glamor from the Japanese suc- 
cesses in the late war fades, we may 
find that our position is a case for 
prayer rather than for hope, that all 
may go well with this our wondrous 


alliance. 
Pro Patria. 














The Romance of the Outlands. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE OUTLANDS.* 


Among the popular traditions of Brit- 
tany there are some delightful tales of 
a beautiful fairy that used to haunt 
the caves along the coast of that land 
of ancient lore. As no one has seen 
her now for many years the peasants 
declare that she is dead, for even fair- 
ies, it seems, are not immortal—and 
Mr. Barrie has lately told us why; but 
the Breton fishermen, who have a 
wider knowledge of the world than the 
peasants, report that the lovely sprite 
has only departed across the sea to 
India. Curiously enough, there is a 
similar difference of opinion on this 
subject between landsmen and mari- 
ners in English literary circles, al- 
though they do not discuss the matter 
in the charmingly allegorical fashion 
which obtains in Brittany. One emi- 
nent historical novelist, for instance, 
has recently said that the spirit of ro- 
mance is dead; while sailors, like Mr. 
Joseph Conrad, hold that it has merely 
forsaken the shores of Europe for 
those of wild and distant countries. 

It is surprising how little of the ad- 
venturous life of our race is reflected 
in our literature. Even the imagina- 
tion of our great poets has been but 
little stirred by the wonders of the 
deep and the glamor of strange lands. 
After Aphra Behn had written “Oroo- 
noko,” and Defoe “Robinson Crusoe” 


*1The Purple Land”; “El Ombu”; “Green 
Mansions.” By W. H. Hudson, London : 
Duckworth, etc., 1885-1904. 

2“Almayer’s Folly”; “An Outcast.of the 
Islands”; “Tales of Unrest”; “Youth”; “Nos- 
tromo”; and other novels. By Joseph Conrad. 
London : Unwin, etc., 1895-1904. 

8 “Out of the East”; “Kokoro”; “Shadowing”; 
“Kwaidan”; and other works, By Lafcadio 
Hearn. London: Osgood & Co., etc., 1895-1904. 

4“A Digit of the Moon”; “The Descent of the 
Sun”; “A Heifer of the Dawn”; “In the Great 
God’s Hair.” Ky F. W. Bain. London: Parker’ 
1899-1904. 

5 “By Reef and Palm”; ‘“‘The Ebbing of the 
Tide”; “Pacific Tales”; “‘Under Tropic Skies”; 





and “Captain Singleton,” our novelists, 
for a long time, seldom travelled, even 
in fancy, farther than France and 
Italy. It was, for the most part, left 
to French writers, such as Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre and Chateaubriand, to 
develop the literature of exotic ro- 
mance which had been originated in 
England. But, while our poets, novel- 
ists, and painters, in their longing for 
a life of more color, excitement, and 
fulness than ours, were dreaming 
faintly of the Middle Ages, the more 
active and enterprising spirits among 
us, who had penetrated into the dark 
places of the earth, were living the 
wildest and strangest of lives. Some, 
as traders or soldiers of fortune, were 
wandering in the mysterious cities of 
the East; others, landing as settlers on 
recently discovered coasts, were, like 
their remote ancestors, founding new 
states amid the tumult of border wur- 
fare; while the boldest adventurers 
were mingling with people still strug- 
gling in the feudal or barbaric: stages 
of society, or even living among races 
not yet emerged from the conditions of 
the age of stone. 

At last, however, among these emi- 
grants there has arisen a group of nov- 
elists who, it seems to us, represent 
the freshest and most genuine move- 
ment in our literature during late 


and other stories. By Louis Becke. Londor: 
Fisher Unwin, etc., 1894-1904. . 

6 “African Nights’ Entertainment.” By A.J. 
Dawson. London: Heinemann, 1900. 

7 “The God of His Fathers.”” By Jack Lon- 
don. New York: McClure, 1901. 

8 “East Coast Etchings” ; “Sally.” By Hugh 
Clifford. Singapore: “Strait Times” Press, 
etc , 1896-1904. 

9*The Ipané”’; “Thirteen Stories”; “Suc-. 
cess”; “Progress.” By R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, London: Fisher Unwin, etc., 1890-1905. 

10 “The Garden of Allah.” By Robert-Hich- 
ens. London: Methuen, 1904. wad 
11“The Magnetic North.” By Elizabeth 
Robins. London: Heinemann, 1904. ' 
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years. These writers have sprung up 
in the most widely separated parts of 
the world. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the 
founder of the school, came from In- 
dia, like Mrs. F. A. Steel, a writer with 
less imaginative power and a less vivid 
style, admirable, however, in the de- 
lineation of the miider lights and shad- 
ows of Hindoo character. Mr. Joseph 
Conrad is a master-mariner from the 
Malay Archipelago and other shores of 
old romance; Mr. W. H. Hudson is a 
native of La Plata; and Mr. R. B. Cun- 
ninghame Graham has travelled widely 
in South America, Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, 
born in the Ionian Islands, wandered 
across the world to Japan; and Mr. 
Louis Becke, while trading in the 
South Seas, sailed with the last of the 
English buccaneers, “Bully” Hayes, 
about whom R. L. Stevenson, who 
should also be included in this group, 
by reason of his later works, must 
have heard some curious tales at Sa- 
moa. Mr. A. J. Dawson, who, after a 
varied career in more distant countries, 
has.begun to describe the picturesque 
Moors of the sunset land, and Mr. Jack 
London, who has returned from 
Alaska and the Behring Sea with tales 
of the conflict between Eskimos and 
Europeans in the Yukon valley, repre- 
sent a younger generation of novelists, 
whe are now recruited in increasing 
numbers from the pioneers of civiliza- 
tion working among savage and de- 
caying races. 

Owing to its spontaneity and to its 
diversity of origin, the English move- 
ment is wider in its scope and more 
varied in its characteristics than the 
French. Mr. Kipling’s tales of Indian 
life, for instance, exhibit a fertility of 
invention which is in striking contrast 
with the monotony of plot and senti- 


ment in Pierre Loti’s stories of his 


amorous adventures in Turkey, Tahiti, 


Senegal, and Japan. In these latter 


works there is displayed the freshness 
of style and the triteness of concep- 


tion of a writer of genius who has un- 
fortunately adopted an out-worn lit- 
erary convention. The French novel- 
ist, in fact, derives from his favorite 
author, Musset, the idea of a dramatic 
situation which Byron and Chateau- 
briand long since rendered somewhat 
commonplace. All that Pierre Loti, 
as a young naval officer on foreign 
service, was able to do was to enlarge 
and renovate the Romantic theatre and 
act the lover of some tawny or yellow 
beauty in a more natural and piquant 
manner than René and Lara had done. 

Still it must be admitted that he has 
played this part with less insincerity 
than his predecessors. He possesses 
indeed, in an eminent degree, that last 
refinement in hedonism, a relish for 
naive and primitive emotions, together 
with a finely trained sense of the pic- 
turesque, which, more happily, makes 
all the infinite variety of forms and all 
the delicate gradations of color in the 
strange places by which he wanders a 
source of pure and intense pleasure to 
his readers. Were these two threads 
of interest combined as finely in his 
stories of exotic love as they are in 
his tales of Breton sailors and fisher- 
men, Pierre Loti would have achieved 
two series of incomparable master- 
pieces in different genres. His earlier 
works, however, are only, as he says, 
fragments of autobiography. Rarahu 
and Madame Chrysanthéme are intro- 
duced merely as decorative effects in 
a landscape sketched as a_ brilliant 
background to the portrait of the au- 
thor. Yet how admirable the land- 
scape is! It is depicted with a fine- 
ness of vision and a delicacy of feel- 
ing for nature unrivalled by any other 
novelist. While Loti can “paint the 
thing as he sees it” in as vivid a man- 
ner as a realist, he can also describe 
the thing as he feels it in as poignant 
a manner as a poet; and it is princi- 
pally this subtle atmosphere of emotion 
which gives to his descriptions of nat- 




















ural scenery their singular and intangi- 
ble charm. He is, in fact, a man of a 
lyrical temperament writing in prose. 
But although he chooses his words, not 
only for their direct meaning, but also 
for their magical effect in collocation 
and for their color and musical value, 
his vocabulary is simple and even 
scanty, and his style has the sobriety 
of tone and the naturalness of expres- 
sion characteristic of the best French 
prose. 

Mr. Kipling differs from Pierre Loti 
as much as Defoe differs from Cha- 
teaubriand. The English novelist com- 
monly obtains his most romantic ef- 
fects by matter-of-fact means, and par- 
ticularly by an extraordinary invent- 
iveness in respect of picturesque detail 
which is curiously known as realistic 
power. He also resembles Defoe in 
being primarily a journalist of genius 
engaged in interpreting the feelings of 
a certain class of readers. The re- 
markable originality of both writers is 
partly due to this fact. While the 
men of letters in our Augustan age 
employed their talent in refining the 
tastes of the more educated orders of 
society, the great pamphleteer merely 
sought, in such works as “Robinson 
Crusoe” and “Captain Singleton,” to 
appeal to that sense of the adventur- 
ous side of life which, with the growth 
of our maritime power, was beginning 
to spread among the people. In so 
doing he opened up a new field of ro- 
mance. At the beginning of his career 
Mr. Kipling. by reason of his position 
in India, was almost as little affected 
by the sesthetic fashions of the day as, 
in different circumstances, Defoe had 
been. He wrote for men who were 


immediately interested in things about 
which the educated public in England 
felt, at that time, little concern. The 
fascination of Oriental life, the strange 
incidents of little border wars, the cu- 
rious conditions in which the work of 
administration had to be carried on in 
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a medley of the most subtle-minded, 
the most fanatical, and the most prim- 
itive races in Asia—these were matters 
in which Mr. Kipling’s readers were 
immediately interested, and on these 
matters, therefore, he was incited to 
write. In so doing he, too, opened up 
a new field of romance. 

Moreover, when Mr. Kipling’s genius 
had been provoked, and his fame se- 
cured by the Anglo-Indian world, he 
was in a position to achieve that which 
another remarkable writer, Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, who had already written a 
brilliant novel of Uruguayan life, had 
failed to do. This was to create in 
England a general interest in the new 
literature of exotic romance. The 
author of “Plain Tales from the Hills” 
was, however, more fortunate in the 
circumstances in which his genius had 
been fostered than the author of “The 
Purple Land.” In Mr. Hudson’s native 
country, the River Plate, the English 
were insufficient to form a literary 
public; and he had to appeal directly 
to a larger but more indifferent circle 
of readers in England. 


Good heavens! thought I to myself; 
what a glorious field is waiting here 
for some new Theocritus. ... I swear 
I will turn poet myself, and go back 
some day to astonish old blasé Europe 
with something. (“The Purple Land,” 
i, 73.) 


At the present day it seems inexplic- 
able that in 1885 “The Purple Land” 
should not have excited at least a lit- 
tle of the admiration which it de- 
served. It is a charming and rambling 
romance in which is unfolded, in a 
sort of panorama, the wild and pic- 
turesque life of an almost unknown 
people. The scene is a tract of pampa 
“stretching away like a great inland 
sea, silent and bluish, under the south- 
ern stars,” and inhabited by a gay, 
vagrant, and turbulent race of horse- 
men whose primitive way of life is di- 
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versified rather .than interrupted by 
continual revolutions. The manner in 
which the story is told resembles that 
adopted by Mr. Kipling in his last 
novel of Indian life. The adventures 
of an English lad wandering from cat- 
tle-farm to cattle-farm, merry-making, 
fighting, and philandering, serve to 
connect together a series of vivid stud- 
ies of Uruguayan manners and a gal- 
lery of sprightly sketches of Uru- 
guayan character. The action of the 
tale is calculated to delight a boy’s im- 
agination by its vehemence and unex- 
pectedness, while the characterization 
engages the interest of older readers 
by its variety and charm. Gauchos 
with the temper of Indians and the 
earriage of Spaniards, who remind 
one, by their talent for poetry and 
music, of Theocritus’s Sicilian shep- 
herds; old-fashioned, courteous Spanish 
settlers in whose low, bare cattle- 
farms open house is kept for all com- 
ers; their gracious women belonging to 
a race eminent for its beauty, and to a 
class distinguished by a certain fine- 
ness of character; punctilious and in- 
effectual officers of state, and tragic 
leaders of hopeless revolutions—these 
are some of the figures depicted in 
touches as light as they are telling. 
The whole story indeed is related with 
an ease and a distinction of manner 
extremely uncommon in modern Eng- 
lish works of fiction, and it is written 
in a mood which even Mr. Hudson 
has not been able to recapture—the 
mood of buoyant, wayward, confident 
youthfulness. 

The story ends abruptly, as though 
the author intended to continue it in 
another work. The reception of the 
book in London, however, was not of 
a kind to encourage him to devote him- 
self to literature and produce the best 


‘that was in him. Nothing could be ad- 


duced that would show more clearly 
the utter lack of taste for exotic ro- 
mance in England in 1885 than the 


fact that, in one of the very few lit- 
erary periodicals in which the novel 
was noticed, it was seriously reviewed 
as a work of information under the 
heading of “Travels and Geography.” 
The result was, as was remarked some 
years ago, that the world gained in 
Mr. Hudson an eminent naturalist and 
lost a great writer of fiction. For the 
next seventeen years he gave himself 
up to the study of natural history, for 
which he became famous; and the au- 
thor of “The Naturalist in La Plata” 
and “Idle Days in Patagonia” was 
scarcely remembered as a story-writer 
in 1902 when, under the title of “El 
Omb46,” he published a little book of 
sketches of South American Indians 
and Gauchos. These tales proved 
that while he could still bring to the 
delineation of character the freshness 
and precision in observation and the 
delicate realism in description which 
he had since turned in other directions, 
he could now employ these gifts, en- 
hanced by an uncommon power of im- 
agination, in handling some of the 
wildest themes in modern fiction. The 
success of this slight collection of sto- 
ries was sufficient to tempt him to neg- 
lect the study of natural history and 
resume, in “Green Mansions,” the work 
which he had relinquished twenty 
years ago. 

This tale of the backwoods of Vene- 
zuela has, however, little resemblance 
to the earlier story of the pampa of 
Uruguay. It is a beautiful work of 
fantasy rather than another “romance 
of the outlands.” The striking picture 
of the gloomy tropical forest and its 
dismal] inhabitants, with which the nar- 
rative opens, is merely introduced as a 
background to an exquisite piece of 
purely imaginative composition. Still, 
while regarding life as a whole with 
the eyes of a poet, Mr. Hudson depicts 
its various aspects with the exactness 
of a patient student of nature; and in 
his realistic sketch of the manners of 




















the primitive American Indians he 
strips these ignoble suvages of all the 
romantic qualities with which Aphra 
Behn and later writers, less expert 
and still more sentimental, have 
adorned them. The scene of the ro- 
mance is a sombre expanse of forest 
in Central America, sparsely peopled 
with wild men engaged in exterminat- 
ing one another by means of blow- 
pipes and poisoned darts; and the study 
of their character and mode of exist- 
ence is woven around a story of travel 
and adventure in the manner adopted 
in his earlier work. The difference is 
that with these actualities there is 
strangely and effectively mingled the 
spirit of fairyland. To the west of 
the village where the hero settles, in 
an upland valley brighter in aspect 
than the dark wilderness encircling it, 
there lies a little paradise of trees and 
flowers in which the Indians never 
wander, as they believe it to be 
haunted by an evil spirit. On en- 
tering the wood Abel feels that this 
superstition is not without foundation, 
for he is surprised to hear, echoing 
above him wherever he goes, 


a low strain of exquisite bird-melody, 
wonderfully pure and expressive, un- 
like any musical sound I had ever 
heard before. . .. Its greatest charm 
was its resemblance to the human 
voice—a voice purified and brightened 
to something almost angelic. ... Be- 
fore many moments I heard it again; 
not rapid now, but a soft warbling, 
lower than at first, infinitely sweet and 
tender, sinking to lisping sounds that 
soon ceased to be audible. 


In this manner the author of “The 
Naturalist in La Plata” introduces into 
his romance the lovely, fantastic crea- 
ture of his imagination. Mysterious 
and yet delightfully human, elusive 
and tantalizing yet mild and affection- 
ate, Rima is a strange forest-maid, 
who somewhat resembles Miranda in 
her sweetness and girlish innocency, 
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and, in her more wayward moods, Un- 
dine. She is, in fact, a dryad of an- 
cient legend pictured by a poet in the 
light of modern science. 

Man is now the lordliest creature of 
prey; but there was a time, before he 
grew cunning in the use of deadly 
weapons, when he lived on the fruits 
of the earth in intimate communion 
with the gentler animals, with whom 
he often shared his food and his place 
of shelter. So much is fact, and from 
this Mr.’ Hudson’s dream runs, that 
there was one race of men, better 
favored by circumstances than the rest 
of mankind, who, without losing their 
original gentleness of nature, acquired 
the mental elevation that primitive 
man lacked, and so lived on, happily 
secluded by swamp and mountain from 
a world of strife, until the Indians, 
breaking into their retreat, hunted 
them down and destroyed them. Rima, 
the last of these frail and exquisite be- 
ings, had been rescued by a supersti- 
tious old Venezuelan outlaw; and it 
was her voice that startled Abel as 
he walked in the haunted wood, where, 
gliding through the foliage above his 
head, she was trying to entice him to 
converse with her in her own musical 
language. 

Mr. Hudson’s subtle art is finely 
displayed in his delineation of the 
heroine. She is an unearthly figure, 
small of stature and iridescent of 
hue, with the beauty and grace of an 
innocent wild animal and the delicacy 
of feeling and pretty waywardness of 
a gentle girl; but she is described with 
such veri-similitude, and her natural- 
ness and candor are contrasted so 
humorously with the idea that she is 
a being of supernatural origin, to 
which her ruffianly old foster-father 
clings as his only means of salvation, 
that the illusion is admirably sus- 
tained. Rima’s death at the hands of 
the Indians and the wild vengeance 
executed upon the savages by her 
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lover brings to a close a work which, 
we think, entitles its author, at last, 
to rank with the best novelists of his 
generation. . 

Pioneers have ever the most difficult 
task. While it has taken Mr. Hudson 
some twenty years to acquire mere 
recognition as a writer of exotic ro- 


. mance, Mr. Joseph Conrad, another re- 


markable novelist of the same school, 
seems to have obtained something like 
fame on the appearance of his first 
book in 1895. But, when Mr. Conrad 
began to write, the new movement 
had already become a force in the Eng- 
lish literature of the day; indeed it 
appears to have drawn him rather re- 
luctantly into its current. For, when 
he first thought of writing, Mr. Con- 
rad was less inclined to compose in 
English, a language which he had 
learned somewhat late in life, than in 
French, which he knew almost as well 
as Polish, his mother-tongue. French, 
however, owes its exquisite clearness 
to the fact that it has long since crys- 
tallized; and this state of crystalliza- 
tion makes it almost impossible for a 
foreigner to use it with such distinction 
and flexibility as to compete with na- 
tive writers of equal talent. English, 
on the other hand, owing to its fluid- 
ity, can be easily moulded by a man 
with a real genius for expression into 
a fresh and peculiar form. And this 
is what Mr. Conrad has done. Neg- 
lecting whatever classical traditions 
survive in our prose since Carlyle and 
Mr. Meredith helped to refashion and 
disguise it, he has elaborated a curious 
romantic style, luxuriant and pictur- 
esque, in which his own strange, ner- 
vous personality is reflected. Loose, 
at times, and overcharged with epi- 
thets, it cannot compare with Mr. 
Hudson’s pure, simple, and delicately- 
shaded prose, but it has some admir- 
able qualities. 

The power and originality with 
which Mr. Conrad handles a language 


which is foreign to him, give him, in 
this respect alone, a somewhat sin- 
gular position in English letters. It is 
strange, too, that he should have ac- 
quired, in a southern province of Po- 
land, a boyish passion for the sea that 
led him to become a master-mariner 
in our merchant service. About the 
age of twenty he picked up from our 
east-coast sailors the rudiments of 
English; and then, as he relates in 
“Youth’— a tale animated by the gusto 
of adventure—set out for the Malay 
Archipelago on a vessel that caught 
fire and foundered on the voyage. His 
first impression of the scenery of the 
Orient was obtained as he watched, on 
a rowing-boat coming in from the sea, 
the day breaking over an unknown, 
beautiful coast. 


And then I saw the men of the East 
—they were looking at me. The whole 
length of the jetty was full of people. 
I saw brown, bronze, yellow faces, the 
black eyes, the glitter, the color of an 
Eastern crowd. ... The fronds of 
palms stood still against the sky. Not 
a branch stirred along the shore; and 
the brown roofs of hidden houses peeped 
through the green foliage, through the 
big leaves that hung shining and still 
like leaves forged of heavy metal. 
This was the East of the ancient navi- 
gators, so old, so mysterious, resplen- 
dent and sombre, living and _ un- 
changed, full of danger and promise. 
. .. I see it now—the wide sweep of 
the bay, the glittering sands, the 
wealth of green, infinite and varied, the 
sea blue like the sea of a dream, the 
crowd of attentive faces, the blaze of 
vivid color, the water reflecting it all, 
the curve of the shore, the jetty, the 
high-sterned, outlandish craft floating 
still, and the three boats with the tired 
men from the West sleeping, uncon- 
scious of the land and the people and 
of the violence of sunshine... . I 
have known its fascination since. I 
have seen the mysterious shores... 
where a stealthy Nemesis lies in wait, 
pursues, overtakes so many of the con- 
quering race, who are proud of their 
wisdom, of their knowledge. of their 














strength. But for me, all the East is 
contained in that vision of my youth. 


For some years Mr. Conrad ‘wan- 
dered over the Eastern seas command- 
ing steam-tramps and sailing-vessels, 
while young enough to accept all the 
hazards and hardships of his way of 
life as the zest in its romance. The 
Malay Archipelago was still one of the 
wildest scenes of adventure in the 
world. Around the wooded coasts of 
the remoter islands, the captains of 
marauding bands were engaged in 
conquering little domains and holding 
them against the attacks of other pi- 
ratical clans. “Karain” was one of 
these Oriental vikings with whom Mr. 
Conrad used to trade in spite, perhaps, 
of Spanish gunboats; and the recollec- 
tion of his name is made the occasion 
of a descriptive passage which sums 
up one impression obtained from the 
“Tales of Unrest.” 


The printed words scent the smoky 
atmosphere of to-day faintly, with the 
subtle and penetrating perfume as of 
land-breezes breathing through the 
starlight of bygone nights; a signal-fire 
gleams like a jewel on the high brow 
of a sombre cliff; great trees, the ad- 
vanced sentries of immense forests, 
stand watchful and still over sleeping 
stretches of open water; a line of white 
surf thunders on an empty beach; the 
shallow water foams on the reefs; and 
green islets, scattered through the 
ealm of noonday, lie upon the level of 
a polished sea like a handful of emer- 
alds on a buckler of steel. There 
are faces, too—faces dark, truculent 
and smiling; the frank audacious faces 
of men barefooted, well-armed and 
noiseless. They thronged the narrow 
length of our schooner’s decks with 
their ornamented and barbarous crowd, 
with the variegated colors of checkered 
sarongs, red turbans, white jackets, 
embroideries; with the gleam of scab- 
bards, gold rings, charms, armlets, 
lance-blades, and jewelled handles of 
their weapons. 


But while this picturesque introduc- 
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tion leads one to expect in “Karain” a 
series of exciting incidents, it is char- 
acteristic of Mr. Conrad’s method that 
the story turns out to be, primarily, a 
study of a Malay chief in the strange 
conditions which make the men of his 


race run @mok. The exciting incidents 
are there—an elopement, a murder, and 
the invasion and conquest of a strip 
of land in Mindanao; but the action is 
entirely subordinated to the analysis of 
a curious state of mind: for, even in 
Mr. Conrad’s earlier works, it is on 
the keen and searching investigation 
into the springs of conduct that the 
interest is chiefly concentrated. In 
the large sense which the word bears 
in the French language, he is a finer 
moralist than either his compatriot Mr. 
Vencelas Sieroszewski, the author of 
“On the Edge of the Forests,” or any 
other writer of the exotic school. The 
actions of men are for him matters of 
comparatively little importance. He 
is even liable to neglect that subtler 
form of action, the influence of char- 
acter upon character, in order to trace 
more clearly the play of individual 
temperament. And it is significant 
that in his first novels, “An Outcast 
of the Islands” and “Almayer’s Folly,” 
as in his last, ““Nostromo,” the weakest 
characters are so pre-eminent as to 
give the works their title. Does this 
mean that Mr. Conrad’s talent in char- 
acterization is not displayed so well in 
portraying the simplicity of a strong 
nature as in analyzing the complexities 
of a weak one? 

Mr. Conrad has imported into Eng- 
lish literature some of the finest ele- 
ments of the Slavonic genius, tempered 
und moulded by French art. There is 
especially something foreign in the al- 
most febrile intensity of imagination 
with which he endows the tremendous 
forces of tropical nature with a sort 
of wild personality, and in the sub- 
tlety of feeling with which he some- 
times dissolves the very substance of 
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character into a flux and confusion of 
moods. An exhilarating sense of the 
romance of life preserves him, how- 
ever, from too melancholy a complex- 
ion of mind. It is in this that the 
idiosyncrasy of his genius really con- 
sists. In the nervous power with 
which he penetrates into the dark and 
winding recesses of the human heart 
he approaches several novelists of the 
Russian school, whom he also resem- 
bles in his extreme sensitiveness to 
the influences of natural scenery; but 
he is distinguished from them by his 
ability to combine this power with 
an enthusiasm for the adventurous and 
inspiriting side of life. 

Yet he is, above all, as we have re- 
marked, a moralist. He does not ex- 
alt the adventurous and inspiriting 
side of life by suppressing its darker 
aspects. A man does not always live 
for years with impunity in the tropics, 
surrounded by savages and outside the 
pale of civilized laws. Unless he be 
endowed with a strong constitution and 
a firm character, the moral climate 
of the place is apt to affect his im- 
agination as powerfully as the physical 
climate does his nerves. The subtly 
demoralizing tendency of tropical life 
is an idea which underlies the charac- 
terization in Mr. Conrad’s tales of ad- 
venture, and gives these stories a 
moral depth which the works of other 
writers of the same school seldom 
possess. 

It is also an idea which leads Mr. 
Conrad to construct his novels and 
sketches in a manner quite his own. 
The materials in “An Outcast of the 
Islands” and its sequel, “Almayer’s 
Folly,” are such as a novelist who sim- 
ply delights in wild movement, pictur- 
esque colors, a multitude of characters 
of different races, and a large canvas, 
would have handled differently. It is 
the story of a struggle for dominion 
in the Malay Archipelago. In the 


days when the Eastern seas were 
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the haunt of men content to hold 
in their own hands their lives and 
their properties, some bold spirits 
from Australian ports invaded the 
islands in search of money and ad- 
venture, and, in ships armed like pri- 
vateers, fought against the Malay fili- 
busters and intrigued against the Arab 
merchants who jointly commanded the 
waters of the Archipelago. Tom Lin- 
gard is one of the most successful of 
these adventurers. Stevenson would 
have portrayed the man’s character in 
puissant relief, and narrated his wild 
story with incomparable gusto. A 
humorous compound of the conquistador 
and the missionary, Lingard combines 
the shrewdness and energy of the mid- 
dle-class Englishman with the senti- 
mentality of some of our lower orders. 
While exploring the eastern coast of 
Borneo, he discovers an unknown river 
and there establishes a trading station 
which grows into a protectorate over 
the surrounding country. The bluff, 
masterful, uneducated sailor has royal 
tastes—a fierce delight in fighting and 
adventure, in which he allows no one 
else to indulge, and a great respect for 
law and order, which he imposes on 
other men. His weak point is his pas- 
sion for trying to shape in his own 
strong image the feeble lives that come 
under his busy hand, and his confi- 
dence in his ability to inspire and re- 
form them. This spark of divine fool- 
ishness is all that really attracts Mr. 
Conrad, in a character of remarkable 
strength, which he sketches somewhat 
lightly. At the opening of the story 
Lingard, bent-on wilder exploits, dis- 
appears from the scene, leaving 
the station in the charge of two of 
his protégés, Almayer and Willems, 
men better fitted for the counting- 
house, from which he took them, than 
for the position in which they are now 
installed. They fail in their trust; and 
he returns brokenhearted, at the close 
of the narrative, to find that the river 
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he discovered is held by an Arab mer- 
chant-adventurer with a band of Malay 
pirates, while over the settlement he 
had founded there floats the Dutch 
flag. 

In this manner Mr. Conrad converts 
his romantic materials from a wild tale 
of adventure into a dramatic study of 
an antagonism of temperaments be- 
tween two ineffectual creatures ener- 
vated by a fierce climate and drifting 
at the mercy of circumstances—be- 
tween Almayer, appalled by the sav- 
agery of the people around him, and 
Willems, degraded by his environment 
into something that the natives them- 
selves despise. The two Dutchmen in 
“An Outcast of the Islands,” and the 
two Belgians in “An Outpost of Prog- 
ress,” belong to the only class of 
men — those without individuality — 
which Mr. Conrad describes with any 
bitterness. Yet he is one of the most 
catholic in sympathy of modern novel- 
ists. In his hands the man whom 
imagination makes a coward against 
his will is as attractive a figure as the 
lad carried by the spirit of adven- 
ture unscathed through all trials and 
misfortunes. 

Even in the gloomiest of his works, 
“The Heart of Darkness,” he provokes 
less a sentiment of horror than a sense 
of tragic terror by the spectacle of a 
man of strong personality perverting 
his fine gifts to the most fearful ends. 
There is usually something sympa- 
thetic in the curiosity with which a 
subtle student of nature enters into 
the wild and abnormal mental states 
of the persons he describes; something 
like a feeling of pleasure in a new ex- 
perience which may sometimes de- 
velop into a rather dangerous form 
of intellectual epicureanism. Mr. Con- 
rad grazes this danger in “The Heart 
of Darkness,” for he seems able to for- 
give anything in mankind except non- 
entity. His really contemptible per- 


sonages are always men of the crowd, 
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creatures, as he says, whose existence 
is only rendered possible by the hyper- 
organization of modern life. Their 
feelings, their ideas, and their prin- 
ciples are but a reflection of the cor- 
porate spirit of the multitude in which 
their individuality was merged before 
it had time to form. It is these men 
who at once go down in that struggle 
with pure unmitigated savagery where 
a man must rely solely on his own 
right hand and his strength of head 
and heart. 

Although this idea is worked out in 
a more powerful manner in “An Out- 
post of Progress,” “An Outcast of the 
Islands” remains the more picturesque 
work. There is no touch of poetry in 
the tales of the Congo Free State, 
where, after his return from the East- 
ern seas, Mr. Conrad went in search of 
hew experiences, only to catch an ill- 
ness which put an end to his career as 
a sailor. In these stories he aims 
solely at conveying the atmosphere of 
terror and nightmare in which he lived, 
and in this he well succeeds. No other 
writer has shown in so affecting a 
manner the influence exerted by the 
genius of the dark places of the world 
over the souls of civilized men. But 
though, as he says, his sojourn in Cen- 
tral Africa altered permanently his 
whole view of life, the scenes of his 
earlier voyages seem still to grow 
in retrospect, only brighter and more 
enchanting regions of adventure; and 
in his last works, ‘““Romance” and “Nos- 
tromo,” he describes first the West In- 
dies and then the Pacific coast with 
something of that delight in the wild 
and brilliant side of life which he re- 
vived in “Youth.” 

Mr. Conrad is certainly one of the 
least monotonous of writers. He is 
ever experimenting in new styles and 
new subjects; and, in addition to win- 
ning a high place in the literature of 
exotic romance, he has obtained an 
incontestable pre-eminence as the nov- 
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elist of modern seafaring life. Begin- 
ning as a writer with French ideas of 
construction, he has evolved quite an 
original form of composition, that of 
the monograph. It is used finely in 
“The Heart of Darkness.” He groups 
the persons and incidents neither about 
some principal character, in the Eng- 
lish fashion, nor about some course 
of action, in the French manner, but 
subordinates everything to the exposi- 
tion of some general idea. He has 
elaborated an indirect but interesting 
way of winding first around, and then 
into his subject, sacrificing all dra- 
matic effects and all effects of con- 
trast to greater fineness in the anal- 
ysis ef moods and greater power in 
interpreting the spirit and atmosphere 
of a place. It is a subtle method; and, 
as in the case of other subtle methods, 
there is but a faint line between its 
qualities and its defects. 

Similar subtlety of method and a cer- 
tain delicacy of touch, not wholly un- 
like the poetic realism of Mr. Conrad’s 
style, mark the best work of the late 
Lafcadio Hearn, who, in other respects, 
recalls Pierre Loti to our minds. His 
picturesque diction catches now and 
then the same charm of feeling. How 
finely, for instance, he depicts the 
Dance of Souls, performed by a group 
of Japanese peasant girls, in the moon- 
lit court of a Buddhist temple during 
the Festival of the Dead. 


Out of the shadow of the temple a 
processional line of dancers files into 
the moonlight and as suddenly halts— 
all young women or girls, clad in their 
choicest attire. The tallest leads; her 
comrades follow in order of stature; 
little maids of ten or twelve years 
compose the end of the procession. 
Figures lightly poised as birds—figures 
that somehow recall the dreams of 
shapes circling about certain antique 
vases. .. . All together glide the right 
foot forward one pace, without lifting 
the sandal from the ground, and ex- 
tend both hands to the right, with a 
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strange floating motion and a smiling, 
mysterious obeisance. Then the right 
foot is drawn back, with a repetition 
of the waving of hands and the myste- 
rious bow. Then all advance the left 
foot and repeat the previous move- 
ments, half-turning to the left. Then 
all take two gliding paces forward 
with a single simultaneous soft clap 
of the hands, and the first performance 
is reiterated, alternately to right and 
left, all the sandaled feet gliding to- 
gether, all the supple hands waving to- 
gether, all the pliant bodies bowing 
and swaying together. And so, slowly, 
weirdly, the processional movement 
changes into a great round, circling 
about the moonlit court and around 
the voiceless crowd of spectators. 

And always the white hands sin- 
uously wave together, as if weaving 
spells, alternately without and within 
the round, now with palms upward, 
now with palms downward; and all the 
elfish sleeves hover duskily together, 
with a shadowing as of wings; and all 
the feet poise together with such a 
rhythm of complex motion that in 
watching it one feels a sensation of 
hypnotism. . . Under the wheeling 
moon, in the midst of the round, 
I feel as one within the circle of a 
charm. And verily, this is enchant- 
ment. I am bewitched; bewitched by 
the ghostly weaving of hands, by the 
rhythmic gliding of feet; above all, by 
the flitting of the marvellous sleeves— 
apparitional, soundless, velvety, as the 
flitting of great tropical bats. No; 
nothing I ever dreamed of could be 
likened to this! (“Glimpses of Unfa- 
miliar Japan,” i. 132-4.) 


Had Mr. Hearn habitually written as 
well as this, he might have ranked as 
a writer of exotic romance with Mr. 
Hudson and Mr. Conrad. He was, 
however, a man of a receptive, rather 
than of a creative, mind; the value of 
his work is largely dependent upon 
the worth of the materials handled, 
and he was not always happy in his 
choice of subjects. This is partly due 
to the circumstances of his life. <A 
Greek by birth and also, on his moth- 
er’s side, by race. he is said to have 
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euriously resembled, in appearance as 
well as in temperament, the Eastern 
race which he has described with such 
insight and charm; and the greater 
part of his career was spent in drifting 
across the world towards the people 
with whom he had so much in com- 
mon. One can trace the course of this 
homeless wanderer in his early writ- 
ings. His recollections of Europe are 
vague; and even his memories of the 
United States, where he educated him- 
self while working first as a compos- 
itor and then as a journalist, are con- 
tained only in a tale of adventure on 
Last Island in the Mississippi. Of the 
French West Indies, in which he lived 
for some time, he has written more 
fully in a book of travels and a novel 
of negro life. But, as his style did not 
acquire real distinction until he began 
to follow' Japanese models and study 
Japanese effects, none of these earlier 
works is of much importance. 

Mr. Hearn began really to count as 
a writer only when his Hellenic qual- 
ities of mind, stunted at first by the 
conditions of life in North America, 
were at last developed among a people 
distinguished by somewhat of that in- 
stinctive feeling for beauty which 
formed an incomparable element in the 
genius of ancient Greece. His esthetic 
sense luxuriated in a land where fine- 
ness of taste is still a common charac- 
teristic. Through the gate of their 
art he entered, not only into the ways 
of life of the Japanese, but into their 
moods and their religion. When he 
arrived in Japan he was a rather 
superficial agnostic of the English 
school, ‘who had dabbled a little, in 
American fashion, in Oriental ideas. 
But, as soon as his sensuous imagina- 
tion was stirred, Japanese Buddhism, 
with its esoteric mysticism, its wealth 
of poetic symbols, and its roots in the 
art and letters of the country, exer- 
eised over him an influence similar to 
that by which Roman Catholicism. in 
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such lands as Italy, is apt to attract 
persons of a sensuous temperament. 
Some of his essays in sciolism, in 
which he has tried to fuse together the 
ideas of Western science and the feel- 
ings of Eastern mysticism, are not very 
successful. On the other hand, his 
interest in Japanese Buddhism enabled 
him to reveal, with that insight which 
only knowledge and imaginative sym- 
pathy can give, the romantic side of 
that religion as reflected in the habits 
of mind and modes of feeling, the tra- 
ditions and customs of the people. 
Saddened by the vehemence with 
which the machine-made civilization, 
from which he had just escaped, was 
spreading through the country, he 
turned with delightful ‘relief to the 
peasants of remote places, over whom 
the ancient ideal still exercised much 
of its authority. The grace and amen- 
ity with which it adorned their hard 
and narrow lives, the thought and poe- 
try which it wove into their legends 
and superstitions, and, above all, the 
keen and exquisite sense of beauty in 
nature and art with which it endowed 
them, filled him with unbounded ad- 
miration for things Japanese. 

The disadvantage of unbounded ad- 
miration, however, is that it is uncrit- 
ical. And uncritical Mr. Hearn some- 
times was, especiaily in regard to Jap- 
anese women. For instance, the gra- 
cious simplicity and sweet and noble 
submissiveness of his heroine in the 
tale of “Haru” in “Kokoro” are, no 
doubt, very touching; but the author 
does not seem to have seen that these 
qualities were dearly purchased by 
the systematic repression of all mora? 
and intellectual energy in the mothers 
of a race. 

Still admiration, even if unbounded, 
is a better spur to curiosity than con- 
tempt. It enabled Mr. Hearn to trace 
in a people charged by his rather su- 
perficial predecessors with poverty ,of 
emotional life, a fineness of disciplined 
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feeling as remarkable in its way as 
the richness and complexity of senti- 
ment in other races. And what a dif- 
ference there is between the study of 
Japanese character in “Madame Chrys- 
anthéme” and that revealed in “A 
Woman's Diary”! Pierre Loti describes 
the Japanese as quaint, picturesque 
marionettes; in Mr. Hearn’s work one 
of these marionettes is allowed to 
speak for herself. She is merely a girl 
of the lower class, but it is not ex- 
travagant to say that in beauty of 
nature and refinement of mind she 
is the equal of any of the culti- 
vated ladies of Europe whom 
Loti loves to address in his prefaces. 
Married himself to a Japanese lady, 
Mr. Hearn was indeed as incompara- 
ble a delineator of Japanese manners 
as Pierre Loti is of Japanese scenery; 
and it is matter for regret that there is 
so little fiction in the works which he 
Curiously slight in 


Pierre 


wrote on Japan. 
construction, his sketches have some of 
the delicacy and fine charm which he 
admired in poetry, where 
suggestion is significant than 
expression. 

In some of his fantastic tales, such 
as “The Gateless Barrier,” Lafcadio 
Hearn adopted an Oriental literary 
form which has since been developed 
by a novelist in India, Mr. F. W. Bain. 
As Buddhism and Brahmanism are 
philosophical creeds that cannot appeal 
dlirectly to the emotions like some 
other religions, their ideas have to be 
brought down to the people by means 
of metaphysical allegories. Mr. Hearn 
and Mr. Bain seem both to have been 
attracted by these strange fairy-tales, 
in which the deepest conceptions of 
mysticism are combined with the wild- 
est flights of fancy. But, while Mr. 
Hearn has taken as his pattern some 
Japanese or Chinese fables with rather 
more philosophical subtlety than liter- 
ary charm, Mr. Bain has been more 
happily inspired by Indian literature. 


Japanese 
more 
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In his work the metaphysical meaning 
is disguised in a dress as luxuriantly 
poetical as Kalidas might have fash- 
ioned. Both writers profess to be sim- 
ply translators but, while Mr. Hearn 
may have followed his models some- 
what closely, Mr. Bain pretends to a 
greater lack of originality than he can 
rightfully claim. Even when we make 
allowance for the 
rives from Hindoo legends and Hindoo 
poetry, his fertility of fancy and Asi- 
atic richness of diction are remarkable. 
He has discovered in India a region 
of enchantment which Mr. Kipling 
never entered. This is the India of 
romance which the Indians have built 
up out of their longings, their tradi- 
tions, and the hints of their poets, and 
which is not perhaps the less real in 
its effect upon their mind because it 
exists only in their imagination. As 
Mr. Bain says in the introduction to 
“The Descent of the Sun,” 


inspiration he de- 


Nations, like the characters in our 
story, cling desperately, in their pe- 
riods of degradation and eclipse. to all 
that reminds them of a former state 
of ideal prosperity which lingers in 
their literature and echoes in their 
souls like dim recollections of a forgot- 
ten paradise. . . . Distance lends en- 
chantment, and time effaces detail and 
endows stern realities with dreamy 
beauty; and thus a rugged, stony past 
fades gradually into a picture, blue, 
soft, and unutterably beautiful, like 
some low barren island seen far away 
in the haze over a hot and glittering 
sea. 


No conqueror ever swept through the 
passes of the Himalayas upon this land 
of the lotus. with its splendid cities, 
pleasant champaign, and beautiful for- 
ests, where kings and the sons of 
kings, laying aside the toils of war 
and the cares of state, spend their days 
in wooing princely women. Love is 
the theme of all Mr. Bain’s stories. 
Even in “The Descent of the Sun,” 
with its fantastical action that passes 
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in a haunted wood representing life 
and its illusions, the characters are not 
phantoms in an allegory, but the wild, 
bright figures of Indian poetry, moving 
in the blaze and glow of Eastern pas- 
sion. When they meet they fall in- 
stantly in love. 


Kamalamitra stood still, holding his 
breath and gazing at her, fearing to 
move, for he thought it was a dream. 
Then all at once she looked up and 
saw him and smiled, bathing him with 
the color of her eyes. And it seemed 
to Kamalamitra that he stood in a 
pool of color formed by the essence of 
all the blue lotuses in the world. 


Thus is represented, if we understand 
the story, the first meeting between the 
spirit of man and the divine element 
of his nature. There must really be 
something magical in the atmosphere 
of India. Nothing else can explain 
how it is that Mr. Bain, professor of 
political economy at Poona, should 
have been transformed into a poet. It 
is a romance in itself, this leap from 
the deserts of the dismal science into 
the fairyland of Oriental mysticism. 
And Mr. Bain is even happier when he 
adventures into the less visionary 
world of the ancient Indian play- 
wrights. This he does in “A Digit of 
the Moon,” in which the Sancho Panza 
of the Hindoo drama appears. It falls 
upon him to distract and entertain, 
by a series of stories, the beautiful 
lady whom his master, the king, is 
trying to win; and in this way a de- 
lightful tale of love is combined with 
an Indian Nights’ Entertainments, the 
two strands of interest being so skil- 
fully .connected in a climax ending 
with the union and death of the royal 
lovers that the work is a little master- 
piece in point of construction. 

In “A Heifer of the Dawn” the same 
contexture is employed, the subsidiary 
stories being related by another stock 
character of the Hindoo drama, the 
queen’s attendant, who conducts the 
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intrigue and carries on the conversa- 
tion in place of her noble mistress. As 
custom prevents Indian ladies of gentle 
birth from taking any part in their 
own love affairs, they commonly ap- 
pear rather shadowy figures in a tale; 
but Mr. Bain makes so ingenious a 
use of the convention that “A Heifer 
of the Dawn” is the most dramatic and 
charming of his romances. The situ- 
ation is not without some resemblance 
to that in “As You Like It.” As Rosa 
lind, disguised as a boy, courts Orlando 
in the Forest of Arden, so the Indian 
queen, disguised as her own attendant, 
woos her reluctant lover in the trop- 
ical forest at dawn with a malicious 


gaiety of mind and a winsomeness 
of person that distract him utterly. 
Her stories, moreover, are very pi- 


quantly interposed, as she uses them 
to interrupt the king when he begins 
to make love to her, instead of listen- 
ing, as in honor bound, to her praises 
of the virtues of her supposed mistress. 
The comedy is a delightful one. and 
even in the ending there is devised a 
pretty surprise. According to the 
author, who is somewhat eccentric in 
little things, the title, “A Heifer of 
the Dawn,” implies that in the youth- 
ful loveliness of the heroine there were 
embodied the freshness and beauty of 
the morning in the wood where the 
lovers met. But it is rather the spirit 
of Hindoo poetry and legend that is 
incarnate in the radiant figure of the 
young queen an! in the other brilliant 
forms in Mr. Bain’s romance. How 
different they are from the characters 
in Mr. Kipling’s tales! The two writ- 
ers exhibit equal imaginative power in 
revealing the glamor of India in its op- 
posite aspects. Mr. Kipling, employing 
realistic means even in poetic effects, 
describes the pageantry of Oriental 
life; Mr. Bain, employing an ornate 
diction even in dramatic situations, 
discovers some of the spiritual forces 
that waderliie it. 
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Both the realistic and the poetic 
methods were used by R. L. Stevenson 
in “The Island Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,” “The Beach of Falesi,” and 
other stories of the South Seas. Ste- 
venson, however, did not exhaust the 
picturesque material of this wild and 
beautiful region; and the field re- 
mained open for another novelist with 
a more intimate and varied knowledge 
of the South Pacific. A candidate 
soon appeared in the person of an Aus- 
tralian writer, Mr. Louis Becke. In 
the matter of experience, at least, he 
excelled Stevenson. After some earlier 
adventures in the South Seas he bought 
a cutter and began, at the age of 
twenty-one, to trade at Samoa in part- 
nership with a half-caste who had 


been one of “Bully” Hayes’ boat- 
swains. Afterwards he also sailed un- 
der that “alleged” pirate. Then, 


wounded by savages on some islands 
and shipwrecked in various hurricanes 
on others, he drifted as a trader about 
the archipelagoes until, as the Ear! of 
Pembroke said, he became “a man 
both liked and trusted by the natives, 
from lonely Easter Island to the far- 
away Pelews.” 

It cannot be said, however, that he 
continued the traditions established by 
Pierre Loti and Stevenson. He is less 
the novelist than the chronicler of 


South Sea life. As he is interested 
more in the thing that happens 
than in the state of mind of the 


he abounds in incidents and 
situations which remain merely the 
rough material for dramatic pres- 
entation of character under the influ- 
ence of savage surroundings; in short, 
he is wanting in imaginative power. 
He is a matter-of-fact realist, un- 
troubled by any exquisiteness of feel- 
ing and unversed in the alchemy of 
romance. It is only the outrageous 
things of life that make upon his mind 
an ineffaceable impression. There is 
in his work a certain monotony of 


actors, 
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manner which obscures its admirable 
variety of subject. 

As a chronicler Mr. Becke is indeed 
excellent. He has taken up the story 
of the South Seas at the point at which 
Herman Melville laid it down. Some 
of his sketches relate to the time when 
the ships of the sandalwood traders 
and the boats of the American whaling 
fleets, described by Melville, alone fre- 
quented the archipelagos, and when, 
on the remoter islands, outlaws and 
other vagrants of the seas, welcomed 
by the warlike natives, often rose by 
their superior strength of mind to the 
place next to the chief, or even fought 
their way to the leadership of the clan. 
Then followed the golden age of the 
trading adventurers, when, in little 
paradises of verdure inhabited by a 
race among which neither civilization 
nor smallpox had made much progress, 
“every white man lived like a prince 
and died in his boots from a bullet or 
a spear.” This is the period described 
in Mr. Becke’s most striking stories, 
which, dealing mainly with the loves 
of white men and brown women, are 
as interesting and as true as they are, 
for the most part, ugly. Less impres- 
sive but more entertaining are the 
tales of shipwreck and adventure 
among buccaneers, cannibals, and mis- 
sionaries—to place the objects of Mr. 
Becke’s aversion in their ascending 
scale; and in some lighter sketches he 
brings down the story of the South 
Seas to the recent period when a Ger- 
man firm, subsidized by their govern- 
ment, drove our unsupported traders 
from their stations, and over islands 
in which Englishmen had toiled and 
ventured, generations before the Teu- 
ton set foot there, hoisted a foreign 
flag. 

In the decade of years which has 
elapsed since Mr. Becke began to fol- 
low in the wake of Stevenson, there 
has been so remarkable a development 
of the literature of exotic romance that 
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the picturesque aspects of nearly all 
the wilder countries have been de- 
lineated in works of fiction. We ob- 
serve, for instance, that in the cata- 
logue of a circulating library, in which 
novels are now arranged under the 
different countries they describe, the 
list of such books and authors now oc- 
cupies some thirty-five pages. Of 
course in the more popular of these 
tales there is little except that contex- 
ture of sensational incident which is all 
that the largest body of English read- 
ers requires in a story. Yet the list con- 
tains besides a surprising number of 
narratives in which the manners of the 
stranger races of mankind are depicted 
with dramatic effect. 
While no man of genius has appeared 
among later writers, much excellent 
. work has been done by the novelists of 
the younger generation. Few of these, 
as is natural, have escaped altogether 
from the influence of the leaders of the 
movement, but several have found in 
the freshness of their subject-matter 
the stimulus to no slight degree of 
originality in treatment. For example, 
in the “African Nights’ Entertain- 
ment,” by Mr. A. J. Dawson, there is 
some trace of Stevenson’s influence, 
and that of Mr. Kipling is as clearly 
discerned in “The God of his Fathers,” 
by Mr. Jack London; but, both in Mr. 
Dawson’s sketches of Moroccan life 
and in Mr. London’s tales of the con- 
flict between the natives and the law- 
less representatives of civilization in 
Alaska, the derivative elements are 
mingled with so much that is new that 
the general effect is one of novelty. 
Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s “Said the 
Fisherman,” a picaresque novel of Syr- 
ian manners, may be praised without 
any such qualification. It is entirely 
original, and can only be compared 
with that classic of exotic romance, 
Morier’s “Hajji Baba,” which has been 
reprinted so often lately that we are 
inclined to connect the revival of inter- 
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est in this picture of Persian life with 
the general interest excited by the 
modern school of writers. 

Their influence is also exerted in 
other directions. Men like Mr. R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham and Mr. Hugh 
Clifford, who would have _ written 
travel-sketches some twenty years ago, 
are now moved to cast their material 
into the form of fiction. Both these 
writers are keen observers, distin- 
guished from the minor novelists of 
the same group by the abundance and 
vividness of picturesque detail with 
which they describe the strange people 
among whom they have lived. Neither, 
however, appears to have any great 
power of constructive imagination. 
Mr. Hugh Clifford, in his very interest- 
ing tales of the natives of the Malay 
Peninsula, includes much that would 
be less out of place in a book of travels 
than in a collection of stories; while 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham, in those 
essays in fiction in which he ranges 
from Paraguay to Morocco, and from 
Mexico to the Red Sea, digresses into 
so many tracts of criticism and dis- 
sertation that he is best considered as 
a whimsical and exquisite essayist 
with a roving disposition, a fine taste 
in paradoxes, and a fund of novel 
ideas. 

Besides thus attracting men of some- 
what alien talent, the exotic school has 
enlarged the mental horizons of writers 
such as Mr. Robert Hichens, who have 
even less in common with it. Mr. 
Hichens’ last and best work is, no 
doubt, more a tourist novel than a 
“romance of the outlands.” It is writ- 
ten with something of that artificial 
brilliance of manner which the author 
more aptly employed in describing the 
brilliant artificiality of certain sections 
of London society. Yet, in the power 
with which he interprets the spirit of 
the great Saharan desert, there is dis- 
played a depth and sincerity of feeling 
not to be found in his earlier tales. It 








is, in a way, a reflection of the recent 
change in the spirit of the age, to 
which the new movement has largely 
co-operated. In one of his iater nov- 
els, “The Whirlpool,” the late Mr. 
George Gissing said of the new 
school :— 


It’s the voice of the reaction. Mil- 
lions of men, natural men, revolting 
against the softness and sweetness of 
civilization—men all over the world, 
hardly knowing what they want, and 
what they don’t want. 


We think they knew what they 
wanted; but it was something with 
which just such writers as Mr. Gissing 
were least in sympathy. As men of a 
stirring temper, with a lively sense of 
the worth of life, purchased, in many 
cases, in a career of adventure in the 
wild places of the earth, they revolted 
less against “the softness and sweet- 
ness of civilization’ than against the 
sickly fancies of a sedentary “gener- 
ation ranked,” as Mr. Meredith said, 
“in gloomy noddings over life.” The 
sound ideas underlying this revolt are 
set out with excellent force and clear- 
ness by a distinguished American nov- 
elist, who has also resided among the 
miners and Eskimos of Alaska. They 
are indeed so wrought by Miss Eliz- 
abeth Robins into the fabric of her 
fine romance, “The Magnetic North,” 
that it is difficult to find just one pas- 
sage in which they are all expressed. 
The following excerpt represents only 
the views of a missionary priest; and 
he, naturally, has rather a tendency to 
preach on the revival of the spirit of 
adventure. 


It was the first man’s first inkling of 
heaven. ... The old idea of the stren- 
uous, to leave home and comfort and 
security, and go out to search for wis- 
dom, or holiness, or happiness, whether 
it is gold or the San Grael, the in- 
stinct of Search is deep-planted in the 
race. It is this that the handful of 
men who live in what they call “the 
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world,” it is this they forget. . . . To 
many, the impulse is a blind one or 
a shy one, shrinking from calling itself 
by the old names. But, none the less, 
the instinct for the Quest is still the 
gallant way of youth, confronted by a 
sense of the homelessness they cannot 
think will last. ... Behind each man 
braving the Arctic winter up here is 
some hope, not all ignoble; some devo- 
tion, not all unsanctified. Behind 
most of these men I seem to see a wife 
or child, a parent, or some dear dream 
that gives that man his share in the 
Eternal Hope. 


“The Magnetic North” is a_ story, 
realistic in form and yet romantic in 
spirit, in which the relation of strange 
adventures is accompanied by that 
powerful delineation of the passions 
provoked, which alone gives high lit- 
erary value to a narrative of extraor- 
dinary incidents. The principal group 
of characters consists of a clerk, a law- 
yer, a schoolmaster, and other inexpe- 
rienced townsmen, who, with the au- 
dacity of ignorance, set out with in- 
sufficient preparation for the Klondike. 
Naturally the expedition is a complete 
failure. But Miss Robins finely shows 
that the terrible struggles and intoler- 
able sufferings which so tried these 
men as to reveal hidden flaws and 
weaknesses in the noblest among them, 
not only tested their characters but re- 
moulded and strengthened them. And 
this was their reward:— 


Many who came in young were going 
out old; but the odd thing was, that 
those worst off went out game—no 
whining, none of the ostentatious pa- 
thos of those broken on the wheel of a 
great city. ... They simply had failed 
—all alike. And yet there was be- 
tween them and the common failures 
of the world one abiding difference: 
these had greatly dared. ... They had 
failed, but it could never be said of a 
Klondyker that he had not tried. He 
might, in truth, look down upon the 
smug majority that smiles at unusual 
endeavor unless success excuses. 
crowns it. No one there, after all, so 




















Peter’s 


poor but he had one possession treas- 
ured among kings. And he had risked 
it. 


The writer of a paper on “Modern 
Pessimism,” in a recent number of 
this Review, included Miss Robins 
among the pessimists, as the author 
of that striking but almost pathological 
study of the temperament of the 
poitrinaire, “The Open Question.” But 
how wide is the difference between the 
melancholy point of view in that 
work and the inspiriting outlook on 
life contained in “The Magnetic 
North”! The alteration that 
The Quarterly Review. 


shows 
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Miss Robins has a power which is 
becoming rare even among excellent 
writers—the power to grow; and this, 
we think, is one of the distinctions be- 
tween talent and genius. It shows 
also that it is good to look upon the 
bright face of romance, even if it has 
to be sought out in perilous retreats 
in the outlands of the world. For our 
part, however, we think that both the 
Breton fishermen and the Breton peas- 
ants are mistaken, and that the roman- 
tic spirit, like all fairy creatures, exists 
in every region where men are still 
blithe and brave enough to seek for it. 
Edward Wright. 





PETER’S 


MOTHER. 


BY MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Torrents of falling rain obscured the 
valley of the Youle. The gray clouds 
floated below the ridges of the hills, 
and wreathed the tree-tops. Against 
the dim purple of the distance, the 
October roses held up melancholy, rain- 
washed heads; and sudden gusts of 
_ wind sent little armies of dead, brown 
leaves racing over the stone pavement 
of the terrace. 

Lady Mary leant her forehead 
against the window, and gazed out 
upon the autumn landscape; and John 
Crewys watched her with feelings not 
altogether devoid of self-reproach. 

Perhaps he had carried his prudent 
consideration too far. 


His reverence for his beautiful 
lady—who reigned in John’s inmost 
thoughts as both saint and queen— 


had caused him to determine that she 
must come to him, when she did come, 
without a shadow of self-reproach to 
sully the joy of her surrender, the ful- 
ness of her bliss, in the perfect sympa- 
thy and devotion which awaited her. 


But John Crewys—though 
ately desiring her companionship, and 
impatient of all barriers, real or im- 
aginary, which divided her from him— 
yet lived a life very full of work and 
interest and pleasure on his own ac- 
count. He was only conscious of his 
loneliness at times; and when he was 
as busy as he had been during the 
early half of this summer, he was 
hardly conscious of it at all. 

He had not fully realized the effect 
that this time of waiting and uncer- 
tainty might have upon her, in the sol- 
itude to which he had left her, and 
which he had at first supposed would 
be altogether occupied by Peter. Her 
letters—infrequent as he, in his self- 
denial, had suggested—were character- 


passion- 


ized by a delicate reserve and a tacit 
refusal to take anything for granted in 
their relations to each other, which half 
charmed and half tantalized John; but 
scarcely enlightened him regarding the 
suspense and sadness which at this 
time she was called upon to bear. 
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When he came to Barracombe, he 
knew that she had suffered greatly 
during these months of his absence, 
and reproached himself angrily for 
blindness and selfishness. 

He had spent the first weeks of his 
long vacation in Switzerland, in order 
to bring the date of his visit to the 
Youle Valley as near as possible to the 
date of Peter’s coming of age; but, 
also. he had been very much over- 
worked, and felt an absolute want of 
rest and change before entering upon 
the struggle which he supposed might 
await him, and for which he would 
probably need all the good humor and 
good sense he possessed. So far as he 
was personally concerned, there was 
no doubt that his proceedings had been 
dictated by wisdom and judgment. 

The fatigue and irritability, conse- 
quent upon too much mental labor, and 
too little fresh air and exercise, had 
vanished. John was in good health 
and good spirits, clear of brain and 
eye, and vigorous of person, when he 
arrived at Barracombe; in the mild, 
wet, misty weather which heralded the 
approach of a_ typical Devonshire 
autumn. 

But when he looked at Lady Mary, 
he knew that he would have been bet- 
ter able to dispense with that holiday 
interval than she was to have endured 
it. 

She had always been considered mar- 
vellously young-looking for her age. 
The quiet country life she had led had 
bestowed that advantage upon her; and 
her beauty, fair as she was, had al- 
ways been less dependent on coloring 
than upon the exquisite delicacy of her 
features and general contour. But 
now a heaviness beneath the blue eyes, 
—a little fading of her brightness—a 
little droop of the beautifully shaped 
mouth,—almost betrayed her seven and 
thirty years; and the soft, abundant, 
brown hair was threaded quite per- 
ceptibly with silver. Her sweet face 
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smiled upon him; but the smile was 
no longer, he thought, joyous—but pa- 
thetic, as of one who reproaches her- 
self wonderingly for light-heartedness. 

John looked at her in silence, but 
the words he uttered in his heart were, 
“I will never leave you any more.” 

Perhaps his face said everything that 
he did not say, for Lady Mary had 
turned from him with a little sob, and 
leant her forehead on her hands, look- 
ing out at the rain which swept the 
valley. She felt, as she had always 
felt in John’s presence, that here was 
her champion and her protector and 
her slave, in one; returned to restore 
her failing courage and her lost self- 
confidence. 

“So you saw something of Peter in 
London?” she said tremulously, break- 
ing the silence which had fallen be- 
tween them after their first greeting. 
“Please tell me. You know I have 
seen almost nothing of him since he 
came home.” 

“So I gather,” said John. “Yes, 1 
saw something—not very much—of 
Master Peter in London. You see I 
am not much of a society man;” and 
he laughed. 

“Was Peter a society man?” said his 
mother, laughing also, but rather sadly. 

“He went out a good deal, and was © 
to be met with in most places,” John 
answered. 

“T read his name in lists of dances 
given by people I did not know he had 
ever heard of. But I did not like to 
ask him how he managed to get in- 
vited. He rather dislikes being ques- 
tioned.” said Lady Mary, describ- 
ing Peter’s prejudices as mildly as 
possible. 

“T fancy Miss Sarah could tell you,” 
said John, with twinkling eyes. 

“T did not know—just a girl—could 
get a stranger, a boy like Peter, in- 
vited everywhere,” said Lady Mary, 
innocently. 

John laughed. “Peter is a very eli- 























gible boy,” he said, “and Sarah is not 
‘just a girl,’ but a very clever young 
woman indeed; and Lady Tintern is 
a ball-giver. But if he had been the 
most ordinary of youths, a bachelor’s 
foothold on the dance-lists is the eas- 
iest thing in the world to obtain. It 
means nothing in itself.” 

“I think it meant a good deal to 
Peter,” said his mother, with a sigh. 
“If only I could think Sarah were in 
earnest.” 

“I don’t see why not,” said John. 

Then he came and took Lady Mary’s 
hand, and led her to a seat next the 
fire. 

“Come and sit down comfortably,” 
he said, “and let us talk everything 
over. It looks very miserable out-of- 
doors, and nothing could be more de- 
lightful than this room, and nobody to 
disturb us. I want the real history 


of the last few months. Do you 
know your letters told me almost 
nothing?” 


The room was certainly delightful, 
and not the less so for the chill rain 
without. which beat against the win- 
dows, and enhanced the bright aspect 
of the scene within. 

A little fire burned cheerfully in the 
polished grate, and cast its glow upon 


the burnished fender, and the silver 
ornaments and trifles on a rosewood 
table beyond. The furniture was 


bright with old-fashioned glossy chintz; 
the rose-tinted walls were hung with 
fine water-color drawings; the win- 
dows with rose-silk curtains. 

The hardy outdoor flowers were ban- 
ished to the oaken hall. Lady Mary’s 
sense of the fitness of things permitted 
the silver cups and Venetian glasses of 
this dainty apartment to be filled only 
with waxen hothouse blooms and 
maidenhair fern. 

She could not but be conscious of 
the restfulness of her surroundings, 
and of John’s calm, protecting pres- 
ence, as he placed her tenderly in the 
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corner of the fireside couch, and took 
his place beside her. 
“[ don’t think the last months have 


history at all,” she said 

“IT have missed you, John. 
But that—you know already. I—I have 
been very lonely—since—since Peter 
came home. I think it was Sarah who 
persuaded him to go away again so 
soon. I believe laughed at his 
clothes.” 

“I suppose they were a little out of 
date, and he must surely have out- 
grown them, besides.” 
smiling. 


had any 
dreamily. 


she 


said John, 


anyway, I think it 
must have that which put it 
into his head to go to London and 
buy more. It was a little awkward 
for the poor boy, because he had just 
been scolding me for wishing to go to 
London. But he said he would only 
be a few days.” 

“And he stayed to the end of the 
season ?”’ 

“Yes. Of course the aunts put it 
down to Sarah. I dare say it was her 
doing. I don’t know why she should 
wish to rob me of my boy just for— 
amusement,” said Lady Mary, rather 
resentfully. “But I have not under- 
stood Sarah lately; she has seemed so 
hard and flippant. You are laughing, 
John? I dare say I am jealous and 
inconsistent. You are quite right. 
One moment I want to think Sarah in 
earnest—and willing to marry my boy; 
and the next I remember that I began 
to hate his wife the very day he was 
born.” 

“It appears to be the nature of moth- 
ers,” said John, indulgently. “But 
you will allow me to hope for Peter's 
happiness, and quite incidentally, of 
course, for our own?” 

She smiled. “Seriously, John, I wish 
you would tell me how he got on in 
London.” 

“He dined with me once or twice, as 
you know.” said John, “and was very 


“I suppose so; 


been 
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friendly. I think he was relieved that 
I made no suggestion of tutors or uni- 
versities, and that I took his eyeglass 
for granted. In short, that I treated 
him as I should treat any other young 
man of my acquaintance; whereas he 
had greatly feared I might presume 
upon my guardianship to give him 
good advice. But I did not, because 
he is too young to want advice just 
how, and prefers, like most of us, 
to buy his own experience.” 

“IT hope he was really nice to you. 
You won’t hide anything? You’ll tell 
me exactly?” 

“I am hiding nothing. The lad is 
a good lad at bottom, and a manly 
one into the bargain,” said Johu. “His 
defects are of the kind which get up, 
so to speak, and hit you in the eye; 
and are, consequently, not of a kind 
to escape observation. What is obvi- 
ously wrong is easiest cured. He 
has yet to learn that ‘manners maketh 
man,’ but he was learning it as fast 
as possible. The mistakes of youth 
are rather pathetic than annoying.” 

“Sometimes,” said Lady Mary. 

“He fell, very naturally, into most 
of the conventional errors which beset 
the inexperienced Londoner,” said 
John, smiling slightly at the recollec- 
tion. “He talked in a familiar man- 
ner of persons whose names were un- 
known to him the day before yester- 
day; and told well-known anecdotes 
about well-known people whom he 
hadn’t had time to meet, as though 
they had only just happened. The 
kind of stories outsiders tell to new- 
comers. And he professed to be bored 
at every party he attended. I won’t 
say that the habitué is always too well 
bred, or too grateful to his entertain- 
ers, to do anything of the kind; but he 
is certainly too wise or too cautious.” 

“Perhaps he was bored?” said Lady 
Mary, wistfully. “Knowing nobody, 
poor boy.” 

“The first time I met him on neutral 
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ground was at a dance,” said John. 
“He looked very tall and nervous and 
lonely, and, of course, he was not 
dancing; but, nevertheless, he was the 
hero of the evening, or so Miss Sarah 
gave me to understand. But you can 
imagine it for yourself. The war just 
over, and a young fellow who has 
lost so much in it; the gallant nephew 
of the gallant Ferries; besides his own 
romantic name, and his eligibility. I 
took him off to the National Gallery, 
to make acquaintance with the por- 
trait of our cavalier ancestor there; 
and I declare there is a likeness. Miss 
Sarah had visited it long ago, it ap- 
pears. For my part, I am glad to 
think that these fashionable young 
women can still be so enthusiastic 
about a wounded soldier. Sarah said 
they were all wild to dance with him, 
and ready to shed tears for his lost 
arm.” 

“And was he much with Sarah?” 

John laughed and_ shrugged his 
shoulders. “Miss Sarah is a star with 
many satellites. She raised my hopes, 
however, by appearing to have a few 
smiles to spare for Peter.” 

“And she must have got him the 
invitation to Tintern Castle,” said 
Lady Mary. “That is why he went 
up to. Scotland.” 

“I see.” 

“Then she got him another invitation, 
I suppose, for he went to the next 
house she stayed at; and to a third 
place for some yachting.” 

“What did Lady Tintern say?’ 

“That’s just it. Sarah is in Lady 
Tintern’s black books just now. She 
is furious with her, Mrs. Hewel tells 
me, because she has refused Lord 
Avonwick.” 

“Hum!” said John. 
thousand a year.” 

“I don’t think money would tempt 
Sarah to marry a man she did not 
love,” said Lady Mary, reproachfully. 
“There was Mr. Van Graaf, the Afri- 


“He has forty 


~ 
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can millionaire. She wouldn’t look at 
him, and he offered to settle untold 
sums upon her.” 

“Did he? What a brute!” 

“Why?” 

“Never mind. You’ve not seen him, 
I’m glad he found Sarah wasn’t for 
sale. But doesn’t all this look as if it 
were Peter, after all?” 

“If only I could think she were in 
earnest,” Lady Mary said again. “But 
he is such a boy. She has three times 
his cleverness in some ways, and three 
times his experience, though she is 
younger than he. I suppose women 
mature much earlier than men. It 
galls my pride when she orders him 


about, and laughs at him. But he— 
he doesn’t understand.” 
“Perhaps,” said John, slowly, “he 


understands better than you think, 
Each generation has a freemasonry 
of its own. I must confess I have 
heard scraps of chatter and chaff in 
ballrooms and theatres which have 
filled me with amazement, wondering 
how ‘it could be possible that such 
poor stuff should pass muster as con- 
versation, or coquetry, or gallantry, 
with the youths and maidens of to- 
day. But when I have observed 
further, instead of an offended fair, 
or a disillusioned swain, behold! two 
young heads close together, two young 
faces sparkling with smiles and satis- 
faction. And the older person, who 
would fatuously join in with a sensi- 
ble remark, spoils all the enjoyment. 
The fact is, the secret of real com- 
panionship is not quality, but equality. 
There’s a punning platitude for you.” 

“It may be a platitude, but I am be- 
ginning to discover that what are 
called platitudes by the young are bit- 
ing truths to the old,” said Lady Mary. 
“I’ve felt it a thousand times. 
Words come so easily to my lips when 
I’m speaking to you, I am so certain 
you will understand and respond. But 
with Peter, I sometimes feel as though 
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I were dumb or stupid. Perhaps 
you’ve been too—too kind; you've un- 
derstood too quickly. I’ve been too 
ready to believe that you’ve found me 


” 


“Everything I wanted to find you,” 
interrupted John, tenderly; “and that 
was something quite out of the 
common.” 

She smiled and shook her head. “Il 
am ready to believe all the nice things 
you can say, as fast as you can say 
them, when I am with you,” she said, 
with a raillery rather mournful than 
gay. “But when I am with Peter, I 
seem to realize dreadfully that I’m 
only a middle-aged woman of average 
capacity, and with very little know)- 
edge of the world. He does his best 
to teach me. That’s funny, isn’t it?’ 

“It’s very like—a very young man,” 
said John, gently. 

“You mustn’t think I’m mocking at 
my boy—like Sarah,” she said vehe- 
mently. “Perhaps I am wrong to tell 
you. Perhaps only a mother would 
really understand. But it makes me a 
little sad and bewildered. My boy— 
my little baby, who lay in my arms 
and learnt everything from me. And 
now he looks down and lectures me 
from such an immense height of su- 
periority, never dreaming that I’m 
laughing in my heart, because it’s only 
little Peter, after all.” 

“And he doesn’t lecture Sarah?’ 

“Oh, no; he doesn’t lecture Sarah. 
She is too young to be lectured with 
impunity, and too wise. Besides, I 
think since he went away, and saw 
Sarah flattered and spoilt, and queen- 
ing it among the great people who 
didn’t know him even by sight, that he 
has realized that their relative posi- 
tions have changed a good deal. You see, 
little Sarah Hewel, as she used to be, 
would have been making quite a great 
match in marrying Peter. But Lady 
Tintern’s adopted daughter and heiress 
—old Tintern left an immense fortune 
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to his wife, didn’t he?—is another mat- 
ter altogether. And how could she 
settle down to this humdrum Ife after 
all .the excitement and gaiety she’s 
been accustomed to?” 

“Women do such things every day. 
Besides——”’ 

“Yes?” 

“Is Peter still so much enamored of 
a humdrum life?” said John, dryly. 

“I have had no opportunity of find- 
ing out; but I am sure he will want 
to settle down quietly when all this 
is over——” 
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“You mean when he’s no longer in 
love with Sarah?” 

“He’s barely one and twenty; it can’t 
last,” said Lady Mary. 

“I don’t know. If she’s so much 
cleverer than he, I’m inclined to think 
it may,” said John. 

“Oh, of course, if he married her— 
it would last,” said Lady Mary. 

“And then?” said John, smiling. 

“Perhaps then,” said Lady Mary; and 
she laid her hand softly in the strong 
hand outstretched to receive it. 


(To be continued.) 





A SALMON OF THE- BLACK POOL. 


MacTavish, the gamekeeper, came 
home the other evening in an excited 
condition. He had been enjoying a 
night and day out on the fine stream 
over which his brother, also a keeper, 
exercised watch and ward for his 
master, Lord B. The sea-trout were 
up, and MacTavish was not the mar 
to neglect them in the prime of their 
freshness and numbers. He had 
fished all night and the greater part 
of the day, and a bag of twenty-three 
beauties was the result. Of these he 
brought home only the odd three, 
weighing two and a half pounds 
apiece on the average, when relieved 
of their insides. A dead weight of 
seven or eight pounds was quite 
enough for his shoulders in the four- 
teen-mile walk home over the hills. 
But he brought with him something 
else, in his own inside; to wit, a 
blamable number of drams of whis- 
key. When he lurched into the byre, 
where I was contemplating my rod, the 
whiskey proclaimed itself. “Eh, mon,” 
he exclaimed, “the grand time I’ve 
had! There’s folks ’ud give their ears 
for such a night, and,—I’m just thirst- 
ing for a wee drip from your bottle.” 


He clapped me on the shoulder with 
the words and looked what he was. 
It was the first time he had displayed 
such democratic good-fellowship. As 
the person who rented his parlor and 
the bedroom with two really spacious 
windows to it under the thatch, I was, 
in his wife’s opinion, a gentleman of 
some distinction, whether or not I was 
a good fisherman, and MacTavish lived 
in wholesome fear of his wife’s preju- 
dices. He had already put me to the 
challenge on the subject of his own 
absorbing passion. “Are ye a _ real 
fisher?” he had asked me _ once. 
“Will ye go through fire and water 
and all the midges in all Scotland’s 
glens putt together to land a bonnie 
salmon? If ye’re not that and just 
that, ye’re nothing by-ordinar’ ye ken.” 
And I had hesitated to admit that I 
merited so sweeping a certificate of 
character. The midges in our one 
gien were quite enough to go on with: 
to say nothing about the atrociously 
awkward upholstery to certain of the 
pools. But those drams made the dif- 
ference to MacTavish. “Let me creep 
in quiet with you,” he suggested, in an 
earnest undertone. “The wife’s that 























erabbit when I’ve been awa’. Maybe 
she’d not like me taking a nip with 
you.” 

Well, I gave MacTavish the bottle, 
not without misgivings, even though 
he had a physique of wire and steel. 
And with the glass in his hand he 
proceeded to tell of the three salmons, 
over and above the twenty-three sea- 
trout, which had blessed the last four 
and twenty hours of his life. “They 
werena by-ordinar’ great fish, ye ken,” 
he said; “but there was a saxteen- 
punder, a fourteen-punder, and one of 
eleven punds. I’m thinking my lord 
himsel’ wouldn’t have minded taking 
any one of the three; and I didna give 
more than ten minutes to the bonniest 
of them. It was the silver doctor that 
did for them, and, mon, this very night 
it shall do more still. Wud ye like 
to see me kill a salmon in the stream 
here?” 

He looked so very tipsy that I at- 
tempted to soothe him; I told him he 
would be much better in bed, having 
first yielded to the wifely attentions 
of Mrs. MacTavish. And then I am 
sorry to say he was rude about Mrs. 
MacTavish. If he made up his mind 
to get a salmon, whether in the fore- 
noon, the evening, or the night, he was 
not the man to ask his wife’s leave,— 
nor his master’s either. “I’m here to 
mind the fishing for my master, ye 
ken,” he said thickly; “but I’m a mon 
as well as my master, and if I say I’m 
going to get a salmon, Donald Mac- 
Tavish is going to get it,—he is that. 
And it’s the silver doctor that'll do it, 
the same as with those three other 
bonnie fish. Mon, ye’d have liked fine 
to see them. It was when day was 
breaking over the hills and the heav- 
jest didna cost me eight minutes from 
the time I was into him. Bide a wee 
and we'll be off together. The light’s 
too strong yet; they’ll see us coming. 
But in half an hour it'll do fine, and 
it'll be your fish, ye ken. You shall 
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send it to England to your friends; ay, 
that’s how we'll dispose of it, and no 
word said to a’ body.” 

He accommodated more whiskey, in 
spite of protests, and then, in the 
valor of it, went down boldly to his 
wife and in boisterous heroic tones 
told her of his rare sport in the night 
even as he had told me: The words 
“Saxteen-punder!—Silver doctor! — Eh, 
woman, it was a night!” and others 
drifted up through my floor. And 
by-and-by his heavy tread shook the 
pine-panelled stairs while his voice 
assured Mrs. MacTavish that he was 
going out and that no powers, supernal 
nor otherwise, should stop him, and 
that I was going with him. My parlor 
lamp was already lit. It was ten 
o’clock on a midsummer night, and the 
lamp was barely necessary; but there 
were heavy clouds over the trees and 
birch-clad hills beyond my parlor win- 
dow, and the stream’s bed was densely 
shrouded with oaks as well as birches 
and pines and cliffs in places more 
than a hundred feet perpendicular. It 
was likely to be dark enough and more 
for those inky pools which terraced 
down from the upper gien, linked by 
falls which roared night and day, wet 
weather or dry. “Indeed ye shall not 
go, MacTavish,” urged the wife; and 
“Indeed, but I will,” quoth he. And 
then he charged into my room, with 
his wife at his heels, apologizing for 
him. “It’s no the silver doctor this 
time, mon,” be cried. “I’m detarmined 
ye shall have a salmon as big as any 
I took in the night, and we'll get him 
with the minnow. Are ye ready?” 

Arguments were only an exaspera- 
tion to him, and Mrs. MacTavish with- 
drew to her kitchen and the baby, in 
despair of a sort. “It’s not for him- 
self I'm afraid,” she said to me, “but 
it’s his insulting conduct to you. sir. 
He’s no himself.” That, I assured her, 
was all right. If she thought taking a 
salmon at eleven or twelve o’clock at 
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night would reduce MacTavish to a 
suitably drowsy and exhausted condi- 
ttion for his bed, why we would go for 
the salmon as an opiate. And almost 
on that understanding he and I set 
forth when, with much fumbling and a 
certain amount of language, MacTav- 
ish had fixed the miunow to the stiff, 
yet not too stiff, fourteen-foot rod 
which had already done such good exe- 
ecution that day. “Ye’ll not breathe a 
word about it, mon,’ he whispered 
tipsily. ‘“There’s things it wudna do 
to get to my master’s ear; and I’m 
weel hated by al! the folks here as it 
is, just because I do what I’m paid 
for in keeping their cattle bodies off 
the hills and stopping them at the 
rabbits.” 

And then he had done with 
speech for the while. He made 
a bull headlong for the woods beyond 
the meadow patch, lurching in the 
gloom, with his rod swaying behind 
him. In and out he wound among 
the trees, the darkness growing as we 
came under the shadows of the cliffs. 
There were polished pine-roots and 
mossed and slippery stones to be 
tackled on an incline towards the 
water which was not comfortable in 
that less than half light; and the dull 
gieam of the dark pools beneath, 
smeared heavily with foam at their 
beginning and their end, showed 
through the trellis of dwarfed birch 
and ash which bowered the water. In 
full sunshine I had gone but once 
hitherto to this particular pool under 
MacTavish’s careful and sober guid- 
ance, and he had then expatiated about 
the dangers of the path. “Ye'll please 
to putt your foot there, sir,” he had 
said at intervals. “It’s an awful bad 
spot, and ever since an Edinburgh 


mere 
like 


clergyman that was drooned in it and 
just bobbed up and doon with the suck, 
ye ken, so as I thought we'd never get 
his corp for his wife, poor body, crying 
her eyes oot on the edge yonder,—ever 
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since, there’s no visitor that dares to 
touch it. It’s what folks call a whirl- 
pool. If ye go in ye go under; then ye 
go roond and roond and get dancit up 
when it’s least expectit, and before a’ 
body can get a snatch at ye, ye’re doon 
Eh, sir, it’s a gey queer spot 
is the Black Pool. And eighteen-feet 
deep straight from the edge, just!’ 
So much for MacTavish's daylight and 
intelligent appreciation of our pool. 
But now, at a quarter to eleven at 
night, in a cloak of confounding gloom, 
shadows, and midges, with nearer a 
pint than half a pint of Scotch whiskey 
in him, he slipped and scrambled ob- 
liquely among the pine-roots and the 
two-inch foot-holes, with never a word 
of warning for me and, so it seemed, 
never a care either. And he handled 
his rod in that uncanny descent like 
the born artist in fishing that he was; 
nothing but the second nature which is 
a kind of genius kept him from en- 
nieshing its point or breaking it 
among the trees and bushes. 

At the bottom of the drop the rocks 
lay in a sublimely picturesque confu- 
sion, studded with bilberry green and 
birch tufts. A wedge-like peninsula 
of rock, sharp edge uppermost, pro- 
truded towards the cascade, from the 
other side of which the bank was a 
red and gray wall, with black firs and 
oaks studding it, some at a clean right 
angle out from the rock. The pool 
itself, perhaps a hundred and twenty 
yards in area, filled the hollow. I was 
still many vertical feet from its lip. 
hanging on to roots and things and 
sweating with anxiety, heat, and the 
irritation of the midges, when MacTav- 
ish cried up from his perch: “For God’s 
sake mind what ye’re aboot. Stay 
where ye are, or ye’ll be in the water. 
It’s the minnow that’s got to do the 
trick this time.” he added, as an in- 
consequent corollary, with a curious 
change of tone from the fiercely ad- 
monitory to the intimately reflec- 
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tive. And then I sweated with rather 
more vigor. than before as my feet 
went through a narrow ledge of rotten 
moss, heather, and bracken roots and I 
realized that MacTavish’s eyes had a 
wonderful keenness of vision. He had 
discerned my peril in the nick of time. 
The black water was underneath me, 
and but for the strength of the roots 
in my clutch, I should have gone down 
like a lead plummet, and made ac- 
quaintance, on the instant, with the 
maelstrom of the Black Pool in which 
the historic clergyman of Edinburgh 
had “bobbit up and doon” for hours 
ere he was gaffed by the aid of two 
joined broomsticks and dragged to land 
for the one connubial satisfaction that 
remained to his widow. And even 
while I was taking my bearings, 
with half a fresh foothold secured 
and my handhold still good, Mac- 
Tavish bellowed loud above the crash 
of the “I'm into him!” 
I looked and even in that dim light 
saw the point of his rod bent like a 
bow as the reel whirled. The man 
himself had his feet set on either side 
of his razor-edge of a perch, his face 
was outlined faintly against the farther 
background of cliff, and he bore his 
head erect and no longer at a tipsy 
angle. “It’s a fish!” he cried up; 
“mon, it’s a fish!” The emphasis he 
gave to the fish is not to be conveyed 
by printers’ italics. In a minute or 
less I had swung up and sprawled 
down, hanging on to roots and bracken 
at a venture, had got support for back 
and feet, and from a point some fifteen 
feet only above the enraptured Mac- 
Tavish could watch him and his work 
with a very fair surplusage of energy 
to devote to admiration of him and the 
surprising briskness of his success in 
doing that which he had been deter- 
mined to do, at no matter what cost. 
For a spell the Black Pool echoed 
with other noises than the thrashing of 
the water cast back b that unyield- 
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ing cliff beyond. “Didna I tell ye?” 
cried MacTavish. “The little min- 
now’s the laddie for the work! Eh, 
mon, it’s a grand fish! I’ve had a 
sight of him and he’s a twenty-punder 
if he’s an ounce. Can ye no see how 
he fetches at the rod? I feel him doon 
to my very hands, mon... . He's dour, 
but he’s a fine fish. I canna stir 
him.” His remarks followed on each 
other’s heels like the bullets of a re- 
peating ritle.e To my eyes the Black 
Pool seemed unconcerned by the ad- 
venture going on in its sombre depths, 
but MacTavish could see the fish when- 
ever he had a mind to do so, until it 
had got into its dour fit. It rushed 
about, he said, and it “jumpit” and it 
came up to ascertain what kind of a 
man had hooked him, and tried all the 
dodges of a fish with the spawning in 
stinct and its own powers vigorous in 
it; and finally it went to the funnel- 
shaped bottom of the pool and lay 
there. “It kens it's met its master,” 
cried MacTavish. “I'll get it if I die 
for it, but it’s a gey bad spot and 
theer’s no gaff, and how the deevil 
I’m to work him in and handle him, 
I'll be damned if 1 know.” My own 
excitement was less than his, but it 
was a measurable quantity. “I'll come 
down somehow,” 1 called to him. 
“Stay where ye are, mon!” cried he. 
“I’m telling ye, as sure as death, if 
ye slip, ye’re into it, and there’s no 
soul living ‘ll land you. Dinna fash; 
leave him to me. _ I’ve never lost a 
fish since I was a laddie, and I’m not 
going to lose this one. Mon, but he’s 
dour.” “Well, then,” I responded, “tell 
me where your gaff is and I'll fetch 
it.” He had a little play with the sal- 
mon ere he replied to that. “Ay,” he 
said then, when he had rapidly wiped 
his face with his coat-sleeve, “ye might 
do that. The gaff’s in the byre, under 
the roof. It’s short of the handle, but 
I'll do with it. And ye might go to 
Rob Macgregor and tell him I want 
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Eh, but it’s a fish. It's eigh- 
Look at him! 


him. 
teen pund, if not twenty. 
Did ye see that?” 
Whatever it was to see, I missed it; 
I was already to the right about, prone 
on that abominable southern barrier to 
the Black Pool at its angle of some 
seventy degrees, the rough foot-holes of 
which were not even conjecturable in 
the darkness. From the top of the 
bank, which was as welcome as water 
in a wilderness, I shouted an enquiry, 
but no answer came. And then I 
took to the woods and little bogs with 
the beguiling sweet-gale in them, the 
mossed rock and the rotten timber of 
years littering it among the bracken, 
and made first for the cottage of Rob 
Macgregor, a tawny-bearded heathen 
who did not go to the kirk on the Sab- 
bath, but spent the day instead moon- 
ing about in his braces with a short 
pipe in his mouth, and on week-days 
did a mysterious nothing in particular 
in support of his lean wife and her 
six sinall children. Macgregor’s cot- 
tage lay rather higher up the glen 
than MacTavish’s. It was not a credit- 
able homestead. The younger Mac- 
gregors were a bare-legged, ill-kempt 
crew, mixed up when indoors with a 
company of sly little snapping rough- 
haired terriers, hens and their broods 
and half-concealed gins for vermin, 
the vermin being without a doubt 
rabbits for the domestic pot. I had 
ere this suspected the nefarious na- 
ture of MacTavish’s one acknowl- 
edged friend in the village, but 
he was so much a wild man of the 
woods and glens in appearance that 
one could not exactly blame him for 
his habits. For once, however, Rob 
Macgregor was not tempted to exert 
himself even in misdoing. I tapped 
twice ere the door opened to show his 
tawny head and the troubled faces of 
his offspring behind him. “No,” he 
said, when I told him he was wanted. 
“I canna come. I’m no that weel. 
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Did ye say he’s at the Black Pool, 
sir?’ “Are you coming or arn’t you?” 
I retorted. “Deed and he is not,” put 
in the pinched shrill voice of his wife. 
“At sic an hour! He has his life to 
think of, sir. What’s MacTavish think- 
ing of himself to be doing sic a rash 
thing? Ye’ll get into your bed, Mac- 
gregor.” “Ay, I wull,” said Macgregor. 
“And the Lord keep his fit from slip- 
ping and sliding, brave man though he 
is. Ay, there’s none kens the glen 
better than MacTavish, but’—I left 
him wagging his discreet head and 
made for our own byre, only to have 
as bad luck with the gaff as with 
Robert Macgregor. My lighted matches 
aroused the ire of a retriever bitch 
with a recent pup, the happy survivor 
of a family of four, the drowned three 
of which she had not done mourning. 
Not for much would I have sought the 
help of poor Mrs. MacTavish herself 
in that possible middle period of un- 
certainty whether she was to begin 
the new day a wife as before or a 
widow. After all, it did not seem to 
matter. MacTavish had never yet 
landed a salmon in the Black Pool. 
Sober, he had declared the feat impos- 
sible; the fish would go round and 
round and sink to gain fresh strength 
to go round and round again, and 
when at its wits’ end it would just 
bolt for the nether fall, and that would 
be all. Though MacTavish had never 
yet lost a hooked fish, he was destined 
to go through the experience. The 
gaff were only an aggravation of his 
risks, for how could he get down to 
the smooth sheer rocks of the basin to 
do the crowning work without. tumb- 
ling in, which it were disagreeable to 
contemplate? On the whole, it were 
far best, providential indeed, that 
neither Macgregor nor the gaff were 
to be at his service. 

And so back to him at the trot 
through the now inky recesses of the 
wood. Like the salmon, he was not 
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easy to land. Shouts were wasted 
upon him in that glen of reverberating 
water-cries, and from my height the 
pools and cascades in the depths were 
not distinguishable from each other. 
I recognized the Black Pool indeed 
only by the thrill it gave me to stare 
down at it from its worst bank of all; 
and then, without time for prudence to 
get in its protest against that second, 
all unguided, descent, | made for it. 
And, as before, there were bad steps 
and slips to it, and it seemed little 
less than a miracle that I got within 
twelve feet of the top of MacTavish’s 
head with whole bones. 

“Still holding him?” I cried. “Ay,” 
said he, calmly, turning his face tow- 
ards me for a second only. “Mon, 
he’s like a log. It’s a great fish!” 
“Macgregor won’t come and the gaff’s 
not to be found; and now what are 
you going to do?’ I retorted. “Never 
mind,” said he, “I’ll just get him by 
myself; that’s what I'll do. Did ye 
see the wife?” “I did not,” I said. 
“And look here, MacTavish, don’t be a 
Let your tackle go and come 
home to her. What’s a salmon com- 
pared to your life?” The reel sang for 
2 spell, and the stem of the rod quiv- 
ered to the strain. “I tell ye, sir, 
I’m getting this fish, or deeing for it,” 
then said MacTavish, with impressive 
solemnity. “Don’t be an ass?” I ex- 
claimed. “Ay,” said he, “that’s just 
it. I’m an ass, but I’m a fisher first, 
ye ken. Could ye reach the rod and 
hold it and keep your finger feeling 
the line till I get round a bit at bot- 
tom?” “You'll break your neck, man,” 
I said. “Weel then, I'll break it and 
lose the salmon, if ye’re no for helping 
me,” said he. 

It was clear that I was to be a 
partner in his suicide at any rate, if 
so things were to work out; clear, too, 
that it were the wiser course to help 
where I could rather than play the 
poltroon part of mere spectator. “If 
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you will, you will,” I said. “Get on 
with it then; I'll reach down.” “No, 
no,” he cried; “are ye daft, mon? As 
I tellit ye before, stay just where ye 
are. It’s hollow as a sucked egg un- 
der ye. Just keep your head, and 
I’ll keep mine. I doubt we'll lose him 
when all’s done, but he’s got me to 
reckon with yet awhile. Be ready, 
now; I’m moving.” The rod and 
his head veered left together. He had 
to feel his way on the water-polished 
rim of the basin with its sheer sides 
to the pool. Probably his practised 
eyes could see twice as well as mine; 
but there was still the working of that 
whiskey in him to handicap him and 
reduce him to the same level of inca- 
pacity as myself in such a duel with 
the crude, passive forces of Nature in 
this midnight hour in the glen. I trem- 
bled for him, for myself, and the fish; 
but I gained the rod, and held it with 
an undevotional kind of prayer that 
no pressure of fight might be put upon 
me in my weak, unbuttressed position. 
It seemed to me that little-more than 
the tug of a six-ounce trout must suf- 
fice to disturb my equilibrium and 
bring me flat-faced upon the rocks or 
the water, rod and all. His head dis- 
appeared as it passed under me. He 
spoke no word now, and I spoke none 
either. The bellowing cascade alone 
spoke.—shouted rather, shouted in derti- 
sion of our enterprise. And then, in 
the sanest of murmurs, MacTavish 
whispered up from the left, “Pass it 
down, quick, if ye’re still holding him!" 
It was as difficult to do that, almost, 
as to view without ruinous emotidén 
the thought of a conflict of any kind 
with the salmon from my own poised 
standpoint; but it was managed. 
“That'll do fine,” said MacTavish #s 
his upstretched hand closed on the rod 
in mid-air. “My, what a fish! It’® be 
any weight ye like to name, I’m think- 
ing. And now ye’ll see.” 

I don’t suppose I saw the half that 
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‘there’ was: to see, but I saw enough in 
:the next ten minutes to convince me, 
if I -had-needed convincing, that a 
trained keeper of the glens. and 
moors of Scotland is as different as 
- chalk and cheese from the limp-nerved 
inhabitant of a town, MacTavish 
drew towards the one tiny bay of the 
pool where a fish could anyhow be 
coaxed in. The sides shelved almost 
vertically into the- water and foothold 
seemed lacking altogether; but with 
one arm laced round a wisp of a birch 
tree, MacTavish looked fairly secure. 
And thus he fought the fish with the 
dash and persistency of a Japanese in 
arms .for his country’s independence. 
‘There were commotions in the sombre 
- corner of the pool farthest from the 
cascade, and the rod was not so steady 
now as hitherto; and there were mut- 
tered adjectives and objurgations from 
MacTavish as his feet slid from under 
him and the fish tried his temper with 
splendid and increasing stubbornness. 
it was no time to ask questions, and 
no time for the warrior to volunteer 
information to the more or less safe- 
guarded observer above. But at length 
the clicking of the reel was the one 
dominant sound, above even that 
steady roar of the cascade. The point 
of the rod fell gradually to the left 
and MacTavish’s head lowered like the 
point of the rod. He seemed to be a 
part of the pool in the final stage, and 
how he kept from actually merging 
fiimself in it in resistance to the pha- 
fanx of forces allied against him is 
one of the mercies of that night. And 
then a ghostly white shape gleamed in 
the water of that bay, gleamed and 
shot through the air several feet 
among the rocks clear of the pool; and 
MacTavish rose erect and triumphant. 
“Got him!” he cried. 
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It was enough to raise even whiskey 
in a teetotaller’s estimation to realize 
by-and-by what this masterful keeper 
of ‘the glen had done either in the 
strength of it or in spite of it. He 
had got one hand down to the fish at 
the crucial moment, and like lightning 
for quickness had tailed his captive 
and jerked it from its temporary 
home. His boot gave it the coup de 
grace, and then all was over save our 
stumble home in an ecstacy of mutual 
rejoicing on the stroke or so of mid- 
night. After such an achievement 
without any disaster worth remember- 
ing, it was impossible not to agree 
with MacTavish that he deserved a 
wee drop more whiskey just to cele- 
brate the victory. His good wife her- 
self didn’t seem to mind this ultimate 
drop in her husband. “Eh, MacTav- 
ish,” she said, when she had listened to 
the tale (told with endless circum- 
stantiality), “but I’m glad ye’re home 
again, I am that!” To which Mac- 
Tavish replied. with a wise rather 
than an inebriate smile at me: “Ay, 
ye dinna ken what I’m good for, 
woman. Me to be beat by a salmon, 
that never lost a fish since I was a wee 
laddie? And Macgregor did weel to 
stay where he was in his bed.” 

It was a fish of nineteen pounds and 
some ounces, and duly went to Eng- 
land the next morning. Ere then, how- 
ever, I had almost had enough of it. 
MacTavish’s voice in the night, still 
descanting to Mrs. MacTavish about 
the incidents of the fight, was a trifle 
too untiring. It came through the pine 
partitions of the house as freely as. the 
ery of the stream in the glen. And 
Mrs. MacTavish’s now plaintive and 
now impatient entreaties to him to 
have done with the salmon and get to 
sleep were just as plain to hear. 

Charles Edwardes. 
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ELIZABETHAN STAGE THEORIES. 


Of two subjects in regard to which 
the curiosity of scholars was first ex- 
cited by Edmund Malone, namely, the 
exact chronology of Shakespeuare’s 
plays and the reaction of their stage 


eraft upon their dramatic art, the first 


has for some years been so denuded of 
any fresh interest that a free field has 
been left in the new century for the 
discussion of the second. The subject 
has long been so purely academic that 
one was mildly surprised to lear that 
a large and representative gathering 
had been discussing at the Guildhall 
last week the “best method” of stag- 
ing Shakespeare. As is ordinarily the 
case when practical (that is, successful) 
men are chosen as spokesmen and pro- 
ceed to discuss speculative themes, the 
debate proved rather unnecessarily 
theoretic and decorative in character; 
and there seemed a little doubt at one 
time if the assembly would listen to 
the one man qualified to give them 
practical advice—to this effect, ““Let us 
take counsel with the antiquaries, and 
raise a Shakespeare Playhouse where 
Shakespeare may really be revived as 
nearly as possible after the fashion of 
1605.” Has the time arrived for a defi- 
nite answer to be given? That is the 
question. 

One too frequently employed epithet 
can, we think, quite safely be removed 
from the consideration of this problem 
at the very outset; and that adjective 
is “primitive.” The Pausanias of our 
primitive drama, Mr. Chambers, trav- 
elled far and wide in his endeavor to 
explain to us the usages of our really 
primitive Medieval Stage; but the Eliz- 
abethans had outgrown that stage. In 
an age of England’s greatest concentra- 
tion and power it may not be supertiu- 
ous to remind the reader that the 
amusement faculty of the capital was 


concentrated upon the theatres of the 
Bankside. There, as M. Jusserand 
puts it, were clustered those establish- 
ments which “réunissaient les attrac- 
tions qui nous offrent le cirque, les 
arénes, le music-hall, la salle d’escrime, 
et la Comédie Frangaise.” Large 
boards of loose money must have been 
released in this direction. The mid- 
day meal concluded, shoals of people 
moved instinctively Strandwards to 
see what flags were flying across the 
river. Then, with such additional in- 
formation as could be gleaned from the 
posts or the bookshops, they went over 
in armadas in the direction cf the 
Hope, the Swan, Paris Garden, or the 
Globe. If, in spite of the distracting 
recommendations of touts, they ad- 
hered to their intention of patronizing 
the last-named theatre, the Falcon 
would be their house of call. The 
prospect of seeing Alleyn or Burbage, 
Will Kemp or Nat Field, in some new 
part would probably influence them 
as much as any other consideration. 
The competition we know was acute; 
young actors were bought and sold 
among the companies, and their devel- 
opment watched with as much eager- 
hess as that of a promising “left wing” 
in the football field in the North of 
England at the present day. This was 
especially the case with the youths 
who took women’s parts, and whose 
efforts were highly appreciated. When 
Coryat visited the first theatres of the 
Continent in Paris and North Italy he 
was astonished to find women (the 
very idea!) playing female parts and 
doing them almost, if not quite, as 
well as the stage-trained boys. In 
favorable weather the English theatres 
were crowded and the applause enthu- 
siastic. English travellers found the 
foreign theatres “beggarly” in com- 
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parison; the dresses incomparably 
meaner, and the music, dancing, and 
ensemble altogether inferior. With the 
exception of very distinguished per- 
sons, the audience seem all to have 
paid at one door (as in some Spanish 
and Italian houses to-day)—the “gath- 
erer,” often an actor’s wife, being prob- 
ably the only woman employed on the 
premises. Unlike the chocolate-con- 
suming audiences of 1905, the vast 
majority of an Elizabethan audience 
was composed of men who sustained 
nature with nuts and apples. Tobacco 
was the privilege of the fine gentlemen 
in boxes above the head of the 
“groundlings,” or “stinkards,” who 
stood on the bare earth of the circu- 
lar yard. Intermediate accommodation 
was provided in “twopenny rooms,” 
which in luxurious houses such as the 
Globe and the Fortune were furnished 
with benches. The stage, which was 
perhaps three feet high, projected well 
into the yard, and was visible on three 
sides, if it were a good house, to per- 
haps as many as seven or eight bhun- 
dred persons. 

As to the actual staging, general and 
somewhat vague ideas in regard to the 
“heavens” or “shadow” over the stage, 
the placards at which Sidney sneered, 
humorous properties, and indefinite 
“hangings” formed the principal stock- 
in-trade of temerarious theorists until 
comparatively recently. The obstacles 
in the way of visualizing the Shake- 
spearian stage were, in fact, practically 
prohibitive until, in 1888, a Berlin pro- 
fessor discovered a contemporary 
sketch of the Swan Theatre made by 
a Dutch visitor to London in or about 
1596. Johannes De Witt was a young 
Dutch noble, a born fldneur, who wan- 
dered from city to city in Western 
Europe making notes on the peculiari- 
ties and characteristics of the various 
peoples, in much the same way as Hey- 
lin and Evelyn did forty or fifty years 
later. These notes have been missing 
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since De Witt’s death in Italy in 1622, 
and only a few fragments, sketches, 
and notes in Latin were preserved by 
his friend and correspondent A. Van 
Buchell; among these notes in the Li- 
brary of De Witt’s native city of 
Utrecht was discovered by Gaedertz 
in 1888 a drawing of the interior of the 
Swan Theatre as it appeared about 
1596. This drawing, however, was not 
De Witt’s original, but a rough copy 
of it made by his friend. The original 
itself was probably drawn from mem- 
ory, and was designed expressly to il- 
lustrate a supposed resemblance be- 
tween the theatres of London in 1596 
and those of antiquity. A short ex- 
planation in Latin was appended to 
the sketch. Among the first com- 
mentators upon this document were 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley and Mr. William 
Archer, who both professed some as- 
tonishment at certain details, espe- 
cially at the statements that the Swan 
Theatre was built of flint and that it 
would hold 3000 spectators. The spirit 
of scepticism has increased, and has 
been strengthened by the discovery of 
rival sketches of early Caroline stages 
—one on the title-page of William Ala- 
baster’s Roxana in 1632, the other on 
the title of Richards’s tragedy of Mes- 
salina in 1640. 

But even although certain details of 
the “Swan” picture are inexplicable, it 
remains an important document, and it 
has proved the starting-point of almost 
all the modern theories in connexion 
with Elizabethan staging. The most 
prominent of these is that upheld by 
Kilian, Genée, Brandl, and other writ- 
ers in the “Shakespeare Jahrbuch” and 
“Englische Studien,” set forth more 
explicitly by Brodmeier in his “Die 
Shakespeare Biihne” (1904), and more 
tentatively in an independent study of 
Webster’s White Devil by Mr. W. W. 
Greg. It is to the effect that most 
of the action was conducted in alter- 
nate scenes upon the front stage 
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(which extended into the auditorium 
like the lower half of a capital A, 
forming what would now technically 
be called an apron), and the rear stage. 
which was partitioned off by a cur- 
tain or traverse working upon a rod 
between fixed pillars—these pillars 
supporting the shadow, or peaked roof 
of tile, which forms such a prominent 
feature in the Swan drawing. This rear 
scene, disclosed when the curtains were 
drawn aside, was used exclusively, 
so the alternationists hold, for dis- 
covered scenes, scenes in which proper- 
ties are employed, and in which arras, 
a balcony, doors, or artificial lights 
come into play—virtually, in the wider 
application of the theory, in all located 
scenes. Between every scene on the 
rear or inner stage (the plays being 
acted continuously without waits) a 
scene on the front or outer stage had to 
be interposed. There was no furni- 
ture used on this front stage; it was 
used for unlocated scenes (many of 
which occur in the Elizabethan drama), 
roads, streets, a blasted heath or a 
portion of a battlefield—what in mod- 
ern parlance are called “carpenter 
scenes,” in short—the deep and shallow 
scenes of the modern stage being thus 
foreshadowed by the ingenuity of 
Henslowe, Burbage, and Alleyn. At 
the back of the rear stage were two, 
or perhaps more often three, large 
doors leading from the boards into the 
players’ tiring-room behind. Above 
was a balcony. But the exact func- 
tion and position of this balcony has 
been much debated. Did it look over 
the rear stage from behind? If so, the 
drawing of the curtain would render 
it invisible to the audience, and vice 
versa; a circumstance which precludes 
altogether its use as a stage box or 
“lords’ room,” as described by Jonson 
and Dekker. In the Rovana and Mes- 
salina drawings, moreover, the balcony 
is certainly not behind, but above, the 
rear stage—a position which is quite 
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fatal to the alternation theory as pro- 
pounded by Brodmeier. So lucid and 
precise, however, is the aerial perspec- 
tive of the German doctor as to the 
relative positions of front, rear, and 
baleony stages that he draws us an 
elaborate side-elevation and ground- 
plan of the Swan from the meagre 
data of De Witt. showing exactly 
where the stairways were constructed, 
how the “cellarage,” as Hamlet calls 
it, was arranged, and how the trap- 
doors worked. His “ober  biihne,” 
“hinter biihne,” and “vorder biihne” 
are no mere projections of a theorist’s 
brain; they are to him as solid and in- 
controvertible and as secure bases for 
argument as if he had interviewed both 
the builder and manager of a typical 
Bankside theatre and had all the meas- 
urements in his pocket. Dr. Brandl is 
scarcely less sanguine as to the cer- 
tainty of the results thus obtained by 
inference from the De Witt drawing: 
and he has in the Deutsche Rundschau 
(April, 1905) given us a most persua- 
sive picture of the alternation system 
in action. At the back part of the 
stage there was, not merely a balcony, 
but a whole upper story supported on 
pillars (in the Swan Theatre, 1596, it 
had six windows). It served for the 
walls of a town, for the private apart- 
ments of a palace, for apparitions or 
ghosts, for a rostrum or a tower. It 
permitted the night-scene in Romeo 
and Juliet, where the heroine takes the 
potion, to be played with a perfection 
of illusion never attained to-day. It is 
evening. Juliet enters her room alone, 
evidently returning somewhat com- 
forted from confession. There follows 
the soliloquy of despair, the drinking 
of the potion, the falling asleep. Be- 
low Lady Capulet and the nurse and 
the twenty cooks are preparing the 
wedding banquet. At 3 A.M. Lord 
Captlet enters, makes jokes, hurries 
them up, having no idea that his child 
lies to all appearance dead in the room 
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above. It is morning. The mother 
sends the nurse up to call Juliet. The 
cries of the servant bring the parents 
into the bedroom. Thus above horror 
and distress prevail, while below, in 
the street before the palace, the bride- 
groom comes along with musicians 
ready to accompany the bride joyfully 
to church. What a contrast of atmos- 
phere on the two stages! The grief of 
misfortune in the palace is hidden by 
the curtain, but the musicians stop in 
front of it in the street, begin to play 
their instruments; the clown’s jesting 
preserves the balance. 

That the best advantage was taken 
of these and similar possibilities by 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
we firmly believe, and that the theory 
of alternation as a whole is highly sug- 
gestive and interesting we cordially at- 
test; but from this to adopting it as the 
universal underlying principle of 
Elizabethan stagecraft and a “predom- 
inant factor in play construction” is a 
very long step. That it is applicable 
to' certain plays by Shakespeare (es- 
pecially Romeo and Juliet, Othello, Rich- 
ard II.) and Webster, and that it was 
applied on an extensive scale at certain 
theatres, is certainly probable. But the 
theatres, we cannot doubt, were differ- 
ently constructed and adopted different 
methods. The tendency of Drs. Brandl 
and Brodmeier ‘is, we think, to be 
much too precise in their application of 
the theory, and we greatly prefer, upon 
the whole, to adopt the much more cau- 
tious, restrained, and agnostic accept- 
ance of the theory adopted by Herr 
Robert Prdélss in his “Von den iiltesten 
Drucken der Dramen Shakespeares,” 
published at Leipzig early in the pres- 
ent year. He points out, among other 
difficulties, the danger of arguing too 
exclusively from Shakspearian drama, 
where stage directions are so infre- 
quent, these being frequently dropped 
by the printers of the quartos to save 
expense. The very’ succession of 
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scenes in the quarto is uncertain as a 
reflection of the order in which they 
were actually given upon the stage. 
In Shakespeare, again, there is no di- 
rect reference to the traverse, and the 
use of it made in the representation 
can only be regarded as extremely 
doubtful. In Webster, on the other 
hand, there is a very definite and ex- 
plicit reference to this curtain in the 
passage :— 


I will see them 
They are behind the traverse; Ill dis- 
cover 
Their superstitious howling. 
(Cornelia discovered winding Marcel- 
lo’s corse.) 


But the weakest spot in the armor of 
the alternationists, no doubt, as has 
been further pressed by Mr. G. F. Rey- 
nolds in his able essay on “Some Prin- 
ciples of Elizabethan Staging” (Chi- 
cago, 1905) and by Mr. Lawrence in 
“Englische Studien” (xxxii.), is their 
too exclusive reliance upon the Swan 
picture. That picture is merely a 
rough memory sketch, and its liability 
to contorted interpretation is shown by 
the ingenuity with which theorists 
have fitted it with a traverse of which 
there is no sign in the original, and 
converted the obvious spectators in the 
gallery behind into “resting perform- 
ers.””. The whole tendency of the the- 
ory is, in opposition to common sense, 
to allot far too important a réle to the 
rear stage, which is finally erected into 
“a predominant factor in play con- 
struction.” Any two successive “rear 
scenes” with different settings (of 
which examples may readily be found) 
constitute a “clash” which is simply 
fatal to any complete and homogene- 
ous alternation theory. Their upper 


stage is inconsistent with known facts; 
and the doctrine of properties, being 
confined to the “hinter biihne,” is irrec- 
oncilable with the phrase concerning 
“properties which be outward,” 


nay 

















even with the bench in the front of the 
Swan picture itself. The Court usage 
of painted frames and massive proper- 
ties, employed in accordance with the 
system known to the French stage as 
mise-en-scéne simultanée, was, we are 
convinced, no stranger to the popular 
houses. Placards, too, in the absence 
of programmes, were not only useful 
but occasionally indispensable. All the 
public asked of its scenery and proper- 
ties was that they should be intelligi- 
ble emblems (a tree with golden apples, 
for instance, stood amply to them for 
the Garden of the Hesperides); its own 
imagination and the  playwright’s 
would do the rest. When a grassy 
bank, or a fountain. or a pine tree 
were not “in play” they had no diffi- 
culty with the convention that they 
were invisible. Huge properties, we 
know, were often dragged into the 
front, a four-poster bed, for instance, 
“by four beldams”; and other expedi- 
ents were used, doubtless, which seem 
as barbarous to us as twenty minutes 
to wait between the acts would seem a 
refinement of savagery to our Eliza- 
bethan ancestors. It is still quite pos- 
sible to say in perfect sincerity with 
the older school of critics—‘‘What beau- 
ties do we not owe to the close collabo- 


ration between author and spectator 
and to the poverty of the mise-en- 
scéne!”’ 


The German theorists, as in the case 
of the metrical tests, have now once 
more, as it seems to us, gone a good 
deal too far. Riding chimaeras through 
Shakespeare is an amusing exercise, 
but those who indulge in it must not 
count upon always being taken to a 
useful destination. That would be 
expecting too much of a chimaera. 
Here, as in so many relations of life, 
the proposition is manifest that, as 
Dr. Johnsen remarked of the unflogged 
youth, what they gain at one end they 
lose at the other. Our own belief is 
that the stage was divided in a much 
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rougher fashion into a front or “apron”: 
stage, uncovered, and a covered por- 
tion overhung by the “shadow,” 
roughly depicted by De Witt. The ac 
tors drew into this when the rain 
threatened those sumptuous costumes 
for which we know that sums equiv- 
alent to nearly £200 in our money 
were, upon occasion, Under 
this shadow the heavy properties were 
naturally employed, but we doubt the 
employment of a curtain, still more 
of a front and side curtain, of which 
there is virtually no evidence worth 
considering. The “traverse’’ was run, 
we imagine, along the under surface of 
the balcony, thus enclosing a shallow 
alcove or corridor, at the back of which 
was the middle exit. “Discovered” 
and arras scenes comparatively few in 
number, were played in this recess. 
which had the disadvantage in winter 
of being rather dark. Above ran a 
long range of gallery, projecting some- 
what, perhaps, at either end—musi 
cians on one side, the stage box, or 
lords’ room, on the other, a compart- 
ment in the centre being reserved for 
the actors. Here were enacted hang: 
ings and haranguings, apparitions and 
ghosts shown, and possibly the balk 
cony scene in Romeo and Juliet played, 
though, on the other hand, a special 
structure may have been built for this. 
This theory accords better with the 
Roxvana and Messalina drawings, and 
allows more for atmospheric conditions 
than our Continental critics seem in- 
clined to do. But all such suggestions 
and theories are merely tentative in 
their aim. There are clues missing 
which, unless new evidence is forth- 
coming, render it improbable that we 
shall ever be able to reconstruct the 
old Elizabethan theatre with assured 
success. What we have resolutely to 
put aside in dealing with these ques- 
tions (and it is here we thiuk that the 
Germans are specially fallible) is the 
ideal of a stage picture—the result of 


given. 
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three centuries of continual pressure 
with a view to crushing the “apron” 
back upon the frame, and so convert- 
ing the stage from an open platform, 
which came into the auditorium like a 
peninsula, into a magic peep-show. 
Our ideas of stage illusion are, in fact, 
totally different from those of the 
Elizabethans. The welcome which 
they extended to incongruous, and, 
as we should say, incompatible proper- 
ties in close proximity upon the stage 
harmonizes well enough with their 
known defiance of the concords of 
London Times. 
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time, place, and circumstance, whether 
in costume or in conversation. They 
looked for symbols of living things 
upon the stage and paid little heed to 
correct archzeology. The ultimate issue 
of the present line of research cannot, 
of course, be foreseen; but even in its 
present stage of advancement it pro- 
vides an organon of considerable value 
in the study of individual plays. 
Eventually we may be able to provide 
by its means a “revival” of a Shake- 
spearian play in the strict sense of the 
word. 





THE GRIP OF THE LAND. 
ul. 


That year, as it chanced, came in 
fine, and Robert Corscadden got his 
harvest in without loss: a girl of fif- 
teen, and a little boy of twelve, not 
much taller than the sheaves he lifted, 
were the laborers who helped him. 
But however hard they labored, there 
were still haycocks standing out in the 
fields when the corn was ripe for cut- 
ting. It vexed the soul of Robert to 
see the work thus, and not done in 
orderly sequence as he liked to have 
it. But still the work was done. 
Money came, too, from the boy in 
Scotland, and letters to his mother. 
Robert did not complain, felt no right 
to complain; but he brooded. 

So it went on for a year, and a sec- 
ond year. There was no word of 
Johnny’s returning. Robert’s strength, 
spent daily in doing the work of two 
hired laborers, failed noticeably; the 
little boy, tasked beyond his years, 
was stunted in growth. Then a letter 


‘came to Robert with a proposal. 


A son of the big house, near by Rob- 
ert’s farm, was going out to ranch in 
Texas. He wanted to take a trust- 
worthy hand with him. Would Rob- 
ert allow Johnny to go? 


Robert read the letter when he came 
home for his noon-day dinner; and he 
handed it to Annie without a word. 
She also read it; her face was full of 
doubt, touched with fear restraining a 
desire. 

“Johnny will be mad for going, Rob- 
ert,” she said. “Robert, will you let 
him go?” There was a _ half-checked 
eagerness in her tone. 

“Let him!” he repeated. “How 
would I stop him? and, God’s truth, 
Annie, he would be mad not to go.” 

“Ah, but, Robert,” she cried ner- 
vously, “sure you know the sort of 
Johnny. If you were against it he 
might think bad of staying, but not a 
one of him would go. An’, Robert, I 
never thought he would come back— 
nor you neither, for all we never let on 
to one another. Still an’ all, I know 
rightly——” 

“Ah, whisht, woman,” said Robert, 
almost roughly. “Do you think I 
would stand in my own son’s road?” 

“An’ you'll write to him?’ the 
woman cried. 

“To be sure I will.” 

“An’ what will you write?” 

“[’ll tell him if he’s for going we'll 
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serape together all we can and fit him 
out the best way lies in us. It’s lit- 
tle enough to do for him, after all he’s 
done for us.” 

“Ah, Robert,” she cried, laying her 
hand on his arm, “you were always too 
good.” Then she hesitated a minute. 
“Is it for sending him money you 
would be?” 

“What else would I do?” he asked, 
again with a roughness. 

“Surely, now, you might ask him to 
come home, Robert. .You wouldn’t 
want him to go away across the sea 
and not say ‘Goodbye’ to us.” 

“If he comes, let him come and wel- 
come,” Robert “He’s as 
free to come as he was to go.” 

Annie put her hand on his arm again. 
“Ah now, Robert, don’t you know he 
takes after you? He’s proud—the way 
you are yourself. Not a foot he'd 
come if he’s not asked.” 

“Write you and ask him then,” 
ert said. 

“He wouldn’t come for my asking. 
Sure, Robert, I know ’twas he was in 
the wrong. But he’s young, and ’tis 
easier for them that have sense to give 
in nor for the young. Write to him. 
Robert—do, now—and bid him come 
and see us before he goes, if he’s for 
going.” 

That was how Johnny came home. 

He had grown in the two years’ ab- 
sence, physically and mentally—an 
able-bodied, well-set-up, straightfor- 
ward-looking young fellow. But some- 
thing of boyish awkwardness was to 
be seen as he approached the house 
where his arrival was heralded by the 
children. His mother ran out to meet 
him. 

“An’ is that yourself, Johnny?” she 
cried, hugging him. Then, holding 
him at arm’s length, “Dear oh, I would 
hardly know you, you’re grown that 
grand and stout. Run over, Charlie” 


answered. 


Rob- 


(she turned to a child), “and tell your 
father that Johnny’s come. 


He’s over 
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in the barn thrashing, Johnny—always 
the old way, for ever working. Here’s 
old John” (as the old grandfather came 
hobbling to the door of the cottage ad- 
joining). “John, here’s Johnny back 
to us.” And so the welcome ran on 
volubly, till in a minute Robert ap- 
peared, wiping his forehead. 

He came up to his son with a face 
full of kind welcome. 

“Well, Johnny, and how’s every inch 
of you? <A good shake of the hand 
now. Man, but I’m glad to see you. 
Come in the this 
isn’t the grand chance you're getting! 
I tell you now, we may all be thank- 
ful to Master Harry.” 

At last the son found words. 

“Indeed, then, Robert, I know well, 
only the respect the family had for 
yourself, I would never get the offer.” 

“Ah, nonsense, man,” said his father. 
“He knows the sort of you well. And, 
not to be saying it before you, he might 
go far before he would get better. Sit 


now to house. If 


down now and take a cup of tay— 
we're still the one way, always the 
tay.” 


And so with kindly greetings all stiff- 
ness wore off, and Johnny began to 
talk freely, and to expand over the 
prospects that were before him—how 
he might easily buy a beast or two, 
and they could run with the other 
stock, breed, and so on, till in a few 
years he sketched himself owner of a 
fine herd. “And mind you, now,” he 
went on, his eyes kindling, “I was 
thinking it would be good for more 
than me. If the country answers, it 
wouldn’t be hard to get money saved 
for a ticket for Annie—there’s terrible 
wages gojng there for servants. An’ 
if she and me was there, it wouldn’t 
be long. before we would have a place 
for wee Robert too——”’ 

A sword went through Robert Cors- 
cadden. Was the one loss, then, to 
be only the beginning? Were the 
young to drain the young after them 
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till the parent stock would be left sap- 
less? His face changed; but the son, 
eager on his idea, saw nothing of it. 
The mother’s eyes, too, grew tense for 
a moment, but she dare not let silence 
fall on her also. 

“Indeed, then, Johnny,” she broke in, 
“we never doubted but you would be 
for helping us here or there. But, 
sure, we have enough to think of for 
the one time. Tell us, now, is it true 
you'll have horses to ride all day?” 

With a woman’s wit she drew the 
talk her own way; and soon Johnny 
was busy telling of his time in Scot- 
land, filling in the meagre outline of 
a peasant’s letters. Robert joined in 
the talk, but with an effort, and soon 
he rose. 

“I must go back to the threshing,” 
he said. “We'll have the night to 
talk—and a good few of nights, too, 
before you’re for the journey. Sit 
now,” for Johnny rose and offered to 
take a hand, “you’ll be tired with the 
travelling.” 

“’Deed, then,” said the son, “I 
hardly know would I be able to wind 
a flailnow. Mr. Young—that’s the last 
man I was with—was hardly for be- 
lieving the like of it was in use yet.” 

“I wouldn’t wonder at him,” Robert 
answered. “It’s a poor job beside the 
machine.” 

“°"Tis a pity, too,” said Johnny, 
thoughtfully; “and you with the horse 
standing idle. Mr. Young was asking 
me, had you a beast, and when I told 
him, he thought it very simple of us 
not to get the thresher one way or the 
other.” 

A queer look came over Robert’s face 
—that was full of many thoughts, but 
chiefiy full of a tolerant love for the 
boy who went to Scotland to be told 
the disabilities which his father had 
smarted under for a generation. 

“Ay, indeed,” he said. “He would 
think us very ignorant over in these 
parts. Many’s the time I said to my- 


self I would get enough gathered to 
buy one, but someway the lump of it 
was hard to come by, and I put in 
the winter at the old job. Come on, 
then, and see have you the way of it 
yet, for a turn anyway.” 

And in a minute father and son were 
facing each other, as so often before, 
across the outspread sheaves, and the 
flails, rising and whirling in their in- 
tricate circles, fell alternately in a 
ceaseless rhythm. 

- At last, in a pause of the work, 
Johnny picked up a sheaf and handled 
it. 

“That’s good oats,” he said. “I seen 
none better in Scotland.” 

Robert’s face lit. 

“Ay,” he answered, “I still pride my- 
self on the oats. Poor land and all, 
there’s none can beat me in _ the 
market.” 

Johnny meditated for an instant. 

“They say the land out yonder in the 
West is just wonderful.” 

Robert’s face lost its brightness. 

“Ay,” he replied, “there would be lit- 
tle bother raising a crop there, I’m 
thinking. An’ every man with a 
steam plough they tell me. It must 
surely be a great country.” Then he 
lifted his flail again, and fell to work 
in silence. But Johnny was still full 
of cogitations. He spoke to his father 
now from the standpoint of young 
experience. 

“Many’s the time I would be won- 
dering that you never tried America 
yourself.” 

Robert paused in his threshing, and 
passed his sleeve over his forehead me- 
chanically before he answered. 

“Do you know, then, Johnny, some- 
way I never thought of it. The time 
I was young there wasn’t many going 
but them that had no place here. An’ 
there was always work to do here; an’ 
since ever I married, the place was 
my own, you may say, an’ I had no 
notion of leaving it. A man doesn’t 
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shift easy when he sees a family get- 
ting up round him.” 

Johnny moved uneasily on his feet, 
then lifted his flail. 

“Ay,” he said, “marriage makes a 
quare differ to a man.” 

Then he fell to work on the sheaves. 


IV. 


The next day Johnny went off on an 
errand into the little country town. 
When he was gone, Annie confided to 
Robert her perplexities. 

“There’s something on his mind tbat 
he’s keeping back,” she said, “and I 
don’t know under goodness what it is. 
Why would he not let me come with 
him, and him needing to buy clothes?” 

“No matter what it is,” said Robert, 
“leave him to himself. If I was 
hard with him before, I'll not cross 
him now for the world.” 

Late that February afternoon Johnny 
came back laden with small presents, 
and as he was unfolding them on the 
kitchen table, one of the small children 
made a pounce. 

“Show us what’s in the big brown 
paper, Johnny!” she cried, and without 
waiting for leave, opened it, disclosing 
a bottle of whisky. Annie started. 

“Och, Johnny, what’s the sense of 
bringing the like of that into this 
house? Sure, you know your father 
can’t abide the sight of it. Put it 
away now, before he comes in, there’s 
a good boy.” 

But Robert was in the door before 
she had finished speaking. 

“Never you mind her, Johnny,” he 
said, “I’m not that bigoted. Many’s 
the one you'll be wanting to offer a 
glass to, and you going away: and a 
glass hurts no man that’s able to watch 
himself.” 

But Johnny reddened. 

“IT was thinking, maybe you would 
step out a piece with me this night 
yourself,” he said abruptly. 
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Annie started, for a meaning was 
conveyed in his words. Choosing to ig- 
nore it, she laughed shrilly; but there 
was a note of opposition in her tone. 

“Dear, oh! but that would be a new- 
ance, for your father to be going out 
drinking of an evening,” she cried. 
“And where would you be for going 
to?” 

“Up to James M’Cormick’s,” an- 
swered Johnny, with a setting of 
shoulders and head, as if he looked for 
a contest of wills. 

“To M’Cormick’s,” his mother re- 
torted. “I was doubting that. ‘Deed 
and you have little call to be taking 
whisky to M’Cormick’s—’twould be 
water to the sea.” 

“Tis the custom,” Johnny answered 
sullenly. 

“Custom, indeed!” she_ retorted. 
“Many’s the one comes in here of an 
evening, and I don’t see them bringing 
whisky with them. A nice thing that 
would be for your father to take to.” 

But Robert interrupted. He had lis- 
tened with a grave face, about which, 
nevertheless, there lurked an expres- 
sion of smiling surprise. 

“Be easy now, Annie,” he said. “I’m 
thinking I could give a guess what 
Johnny means. He’s maybe looking 
for more than a chat by the fire up at 
M’Cormick’s.” 

“Faith and troth, then, it would be 
a bad place to go to look for any other 
thing,” Annie scolded. “I wonder at 
him and at yourself that would go 
near that ugly old vagabone, and him 
forever drunk, and not twopence to his 
name. Och, you needn’t be looking at 
me that way, Johnny. Sure, don’t 
I know well you were always foolish 
about yon wee black brat of a girl.” 

“Her an’ me’s promised, anyway,” 
her son broke in angrily. ‘An’ if Rob- 
ert won’t stand by me to go and ask 
her from her own ones, I be to find 
some other man that will.” 

He lifted his cap as he spoke, to 
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make towards the door; but Robert 
interposed. 

“Sit down, Johnny, and never mind 
your mother; she must be talking. 
Who but me should go with you, and 
you looking a wife?” 

“I wonder at you, Robert,” cried An- 
nie. “Sure, what call has he with a 
wife, and him going to America? How 
will he pay the passage? Answer me 
that.” 

“Never fear but he'll be able to an- 
swer you, then,” said Robert. “I would 
trust Johnny to have his road made 
out. Still and all, Johnny, ‘twill be 
needful for me to know before I can 
speak for you.” 

“IT was thinking to go out first my- 
self, and let her come after when I 
saw a place to bring her to,’ Johnny 
answered. ‘“An’ indeed, Robert, I'll be 
thankful to you if you speak for me.” 

“To be sure I will, Johnny, the best 
way I can,” said Robert. 

But Annie, still fuming, commented 
sharply. 

“Troth, then, you needn’t put your- 
self about. It’s not every day them 
people will have ones looking after 
their daughter. ’Deed, then, Johnny, 
you’re foolish—that’s what you are. 
Why but you took up with some girl 
that would be a help to you? And the 
dear knows who you might meet out 
yonder.” 

But again Robert interposed. 

“Faith, Annie, by what I read, 
Johnny’s not that far wrong. A good 
wife out yonder is ill to come by—one 
that would be a help to a man, and 
maybe worth more nor a bag of gold.” 

“Ay, by what you read,” cried An- 
nie contemptuously. “You have for 
ever them notions out of books. Little 
good books ever were, I’m thinking, 
for the likes of you or Johnny.” 

“Ach, give us peace, woman!” said 
Robert, ruffied at last. “Get me my 
coat, and we may be going.” 

“Is it go that way?” cried Annie; 


“and you without your clean shirt! 
Go or not go, you'll go decent anyway 
—though it’s little decency you'll find 
before you.” 

Night had fallen dark when Robert 
and his son reached the M’Cormick’s 
cottage. According to ceremonial cus- 
tom, Johnny stayed outside in the 
muddy boreen while his supporter ap- 
proached the house, and, finding only 
the half-door closed, opened it and en- 
tered slowly, as befits a stranger. 

“Good evening to yous all,” he said— 
for the North has dropped the pious 
benedictions with which South and 
West still accompany salutation. 

James M’Cormick rose from his seat 
at the right-hand of the fire: a small 
man, almost buried in a portentous 
bush of foxy beard. 

“Is that Robert? It’s yourself is a 
stranger here.” 

Mrs. M’Cormick, tall and grave of 
face, kindly and decent, rose too with 
greetings. 

“Come forward to the fire, Mr. 
Corscadden,” she said, drawing a chair 
to face the blaze of ruddy turf. Be- 
hind her the children were grouped 
along a settle, or squatted in the cor- 
ner. A dark-haired girl sat nearest 
the wall, busy carding wool. She kept 
her face bent down over her work. 

“I’m thankful to you, Mrs. M’Cor- 
mick,” Robert answered. “But,” and 
he drew with ceremony the bottle from 
his coat pocket, “there’s a boy outside 
would like to know if you would let 
him stand treat to you this evening.” 

There was a sudden stir among the 
children—a nudging and a whispering. 
The dark-haired girl bent her face 
lower over the wool. 

“Is it Johnny you have with you?” 
asked James M’Cormick, stooping to 
lift a coal and kindle his pipe. “There 
was word he was to come back.” 

“Just Johnny,” answered Robert. 

“Och, poor Johnny! Bring him in, 
surely then, and welcome,” said Mrs. 
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M’Cormick. “Johnny is still welcome 
in this house.” 

Robert turned to the door, went out 
into the light streaming from it, and 
beckoned; then re-entered, with Johnny 
at his back. The household was on 
its feet now to greet the newcomer, 
and he went round shaking hands with 
each in turn. 

“How’s Johnny?” 

“Well, thank God. 
yourself?” 

The dark-haired Mary laid down her 
earding for a moment to give him the 
same greeting. 

“How’s Johnny?” 

“Well, thank God. 
Mary?” 

“Well, thank God.” 

“Sit down, Johnny, now, and draw 
in your chair,” said James M’Cor- 
mick. “Tell us now, is it the truth 
you’re for America?” 

But Robert interposed. 

“Don’t let us be dry talking,” he 
said. “It’s not often I taste; but 
surely yous will take a glass with me 
when I do.” 

“Bring out the glasses, Mary,” said 
Mrs. M’Cormick; and the girl rose 
from her work. 

Before she was back, Johnny had 
moved from his chair and contrived 
to seat himself next to her. Robert 
uncorked the bottle with the same air 
of ritual observance, filled a glass and 
handed it to M’Cormick, then another 
to his wife, who took it with some pro- 
testation. Then filling another, “Here, 
Johnny,” he said, “give that to Mary, 
and make her drink success to you.” 

Johnny offered it. “No, then,” she 
answered. “Drink it yourself, Johnny. 
But I’m wishing you good fortune in 
your journey—indeed I am.” 

“Well, here’s luck,” said Robert 
raising his glass, and “Here’s luck,” 
was the answer. 

“And so you're for 


And how’s 


And how’s 


leaving us, 


Johnny,” said M’Cormick, setting down 
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his glass drained. ‘Well, many a one 
goes, and there’s none should do bet- 
ter than yourself. And it’s young 
Ogilvie that’s taking you out. Man, 
you’re the lucky one that has his pas- 
sage paid and all.” 

“lll hold you now,” put in Mrs. 
MCormick, “he’ll be counting the days 
till he’s off. There’s some think bad 
of going, but Johnny has a_ stout 
heart.” 

“Troth, then,” said Robert, “‘what- 
ever’s the way, Johnny thinks bad 
enough of going from some that’s here. 
He doesn’t want to go single, Mrs. 
M’Cormick, that’s the truth of it, and 
that’s what we come here for this 
night—to see if we could come to some 
agreement amongst us.” 

As Robert spoke, Mary rose from 
her corner and slipped quietly, evading 
Johnny’s outstretched hand, into the 
room adjoining the kitchen. 

Again there was a stir among the 
wide-eyed children. “Look at her run- 
ing,” one whispered to the other. But 
James M’Cormick and his wife no- 
ticed them no more than the dogs and 
eats who crouched under chairs and 
tables. An Irish household has few 
secrets. 

“And what kind of agreement would 
that be,” said James M’Cormick, his 
countenance falling into the lines that 
a peasant’s lifetime of bargaining had 
moulded. “I’m thankful to you, Rob- 
ert, for thinking on us, but we're as 
poor people as God ever made, and 
that’s the short and the long of it.” 

“Come now, James,” said Robert, 
“you needn’t be taking it that way. 
If you give in to the marriage, let 
you give her whatever you think right, 
much or little, and we're content. I 
was never one for them kind of 
bargains.” : 

“*Deed, then,” said Mrs. M’Cormick, 
“and you may say that, Mr. Corscad- 
den. You had never the name of a 
grasping man, for all you were no 
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great spender; and whatever comes of 
it, I'll mind that you were a good 
friend to Mary since she was a wee 
thing, and us not looking for the like 
of this.” 

“I’m not saying against it,” said 
James M’Cormick. “Robert’s a_ re- 
spected man, we know that. But 
speak up now, Robert, and tell us what 
you're meaning.” 

Robert stated his proposal then, 
clearly and briefly, dwelling on the 
rosiest side of Johnny’s prospects. But 
the faces of his listeners fell mani- 
festly. 

“An’ it’s not for taking her with him 
he would be,” said James M’Cormick. 
“He would be to go off, and her to stay 
till he would come back for her, and 
her living with us, a married woman 
and likely a child with her.” 

But Johnny, who had sat so far si- 
lent and somewhat sheepish, started 
up now. 

“Are you evening it to me that I 
would desert her, then?” he cried. “Or 
that I would not be fit to rise as much 
money as would pay her passage? 
Faith, and if that’s what you think 


” 


“Whisht now, Johnny,” said his f4- 
ther, “leave this to me, will you? Sure, 
James is right to take care for his 
daughter. Now, James, here’s what I 
would say. If you’re against keeping 
her, and her married to him, let her 
come to our house and live there till 
he can fetch her. And if you’re for 
keeping her, let her stay here. You 
know the sort of Johnny well enough, 
and I needn’t be talking. But if any- 
thing would happen him, she’ll be no 
charge on you, without you wish it. 
Is that fair, now?” 

“Och ay, that’s fair enough,’ James 
M’Cormick answered, drawing at his 
pipe, and striving to conceal his sur- 
prise at so incautious a_ bargainer. 
“But still, now——” He seemed anx- 
ious and uncertain, and looked at his 


wife. She spoke then, filling up. his 
pause. 

“Ay, Robert, it’s a quare way for a 
girl not to be going with her husband. 
But you needn’t be thinking,” she said 
with a dignity that answered bis own, 
“that we would want to put her on to 
you. We would be badly off without 
her, and that’s the truth.” 

“You have no call to tell me that,” 
Robert answered. “But you see your- 
self the way it is, Margaret,”’—for, like 
her, he had lapsed from the tone of 
ceremony into a sincerer utterunce,— 
“the young ones are for going, and if 
they are, we have a right to help them 
-—and then make the best we can of it 
ourselves.” 

““Troth, Robert,” she answered, “you 
may say that. I don’t know what way 
you’ll make out without Johnny.” 

“Troth, and neither do I, Margaret,” 
Robert answered her, wincing as if un- 
der a pain. Yet his tone, now under 
command, emphasized Johnny’s value 
rather than his own loss. “But that’s 
not our question,” he said, turning 
sharp from this way of thought. 
“Come now, James, yonder’s Jolnny 
waiting. Will you let him ask herself. 
She’ll not get a decenter boy, if 1 say 
it that should not, betwixt this and 
Cork, Shake hands on it now.” And 
he stretched his hand out. 

James M’Cormick straightened him- 
self in his seat, then, half rising, 
reached over and slapped his hand into 
the other. 

“Let him ask herself, then. If she 
says for him, I’ll not be against. Call 
her in here, woman,” he said to his 
wife. 

But Johnny leant over, and spoke 
low to Mrs. M’Cormick. 

She laughed and nodded. 

“Well, well, Johnny, go in yourself, 
then. It’s maybe the best way; the 
young people has notions now that 
they never had in my time.” 

Johnny rose and entered the door 




















which led into the room, half closing 
it behind him. Mary sat there by the 
table, still busy at her work. But at 
sight of him she put it down in her 
lap. 

“Well, Mary,” he said awkwardly, 
yet with the pride of achievement 
about him. The girl looked at him 
straight now, with reproachful eyes. 

“Och, Johnny, why did you do it? 
Why but you came to me?” 

“Wasn’t it what you told me your- 
self?” he answered, taken aback by 
her tone. “You would never take me 
till my father came asking you hin- 
self. An’ isn’t he come the night?” 

“It's a wonder to me you would 
bring him,” the girl said. Johnny 
looked in surprise at her, and seeing 
in her face what answered the indigna- 
tion in her voice, he spoke in per- 
plexity, yet half in amusement. 

“Dear knows, Mary, but you're the 
hard girl to please. I suppose now 
you'll be vexed because I took you on 
a sudden. But I thought it would be 
a surprise for you. Surely you'll not 
ask to refuse me for the like of that.” 

Her tone was grave enough in reply. 

“Indeed, then, it’s not for that, nor 
the like of that, Johnny. But if you 
came to me first, you had no call to 
make this journey.” 

Johnny’s countenance changed sud- 


denly. He flushed deep. Words 
seemed to choke him. 

“You changed your mind, then,” 
said he. “Faith, a nice fool you made 
of me.” 


At the pain in his voice the girl's 
lips trembled, her eyes filled. 

“No, then, Johnny, I never changed,” 
she said. “I never took any notion but 
the one. But to be marrying you this 
way, and you going out yonder, it’s 
what I won’t do.” 

“Are you frightened I wouldn't be 
able to bring you out?” he said, still 
in anger. “I suppose you’re not ask- 
ing, like James, would I desert you?” 
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“Johnny, dear,” she said earnestly, 
still pleading with him, “ ’tisn’t the like 


of that; troth, now, it isn’t. But did 
you not hear the talk there is now 
against people quitting their own coun- 
try?” 

At her words confidence returned to 
the suitor, He laughed, with a man's 
reasoning contempt for theory, and as- 
sured now of persuading. 

“Sure, Mary, there’s nothing in that 
but talk. Why wouldn't I go where 
there’s work waiting me, and good 
chances. I wouldn’t be leaving Scot- 
land at all, only there’s no chances in 
it.” 

“Scotland!” said she, with an accent 


of scorn. “Leaving Scotland, is it? Is 
it to Scotland you belong? Och, 
Johnny, have you no heart at all. Did 


you not take notice to Robert how he’s 
failed since you left? It’s the pity of 
the world to watch him and the poor 
childer striving to work that farm.” 

The attack was sudden, wholly un- 
looked for. New thoughts came and 
went confusedly on Johnny’s face. 
She could see him wrestle with them. 

“Robert’s all for my going,” he 
answered. 

To the girl in her mood, in her grow- 
ing hope and desire to convince, the 
answer was a provocation. 

“He is, troth!’ she said, with rising 
heat. “To be sure he is. He would 
never let on—not if you cut him with 
knives.” Her eyes kindled, her voice 
swelled. “Didn’t he humble himself to 
the ground to come here at all this 
night? Well I know how he’s looked 
on, and how the like of us is looked on 
—and him offering everything in the 
world sooner than you would be 
crossed. Ay, his last penny he would 
give, to help you to go and leave him-— 
him that bred you, and fed you, and 
taught you. Well, go then; and where- 
ever you go, Johnny, I wish you well. 
But I'll not go with you—no, not if 
you had gold in every hand.” 
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The young man’s face was white 
now, us only now he realized the 
strength of the will against him. He 
had come well pleased with himself 
to offer rewards: he was treated as a 
misdoer. Worse than that, there was 
an echo to her words deep in his own 
heart. But disappointment was upper- 
most, and he paraded his disappoiat- 
ment as an appeal, 

“An’ what use, then, is it for me to 
be going at all? Weren’t you promised 
to me?” he said bitterly. “Sure, it’s 
thinking about you I was the whole 
time—and little good I’ll get for it.” 

But the claim for compassion found 
no response. 

“Ah now, Johnny,” she answered, 
“you have no call to say that. You'll 
maybe be a big man over there, an’ 
come back here with your pockets full, 
und wonder at the way yon were 
brought up—the way Neil Brogan did.” 
There was scorn in her voice; yet, sei 
on his purpose, he hardly noticed it. 

“Ach, don’t be talking,” he said 
roughly. “What's Neil Brogan to me, 
what's it to me if I get money? It’s 
yourself I’m wanting, Mary.” 

She looked earnestly at him, “Il 
doubt that’s not the truth, Johnny,” 
she said. “You’re wanting America 
more nor me.” 

Her tone was so significant that the 
young man paused for an instant and 
was silent, thinking. ‘The woman's 
wind in her had reached the heart of 
the matter, stripped it bare, and it 
was new to his eyes. 

“What do you mean at all, Mary?” 
he asked, with a hesitation. 

Mary threw the wool that was still 
in her hands from her, and stovud up, 
with a light in her eyes. 

“If you want me, Johnny,” she said, 
“it’s not in America you'll get me.” 

Mary’s mother had that dignity of 
carriage which is sometimes seen 
among peasant women who live much 
in the open and walk barefoot, It re- 


places with them the _ light-footed, 
fragile slenderness of the girl. But at 
that moment, as the tall, young girl 
drew herself erect, conscious of her 
beauty, and walked past Johuny to the 
door, her motion was all a woman’s. 
Johnny followed her abashed and con- 
founded, 

As she passed into the kitchen among 
the family group something of this pos- 
session fell from her. But her eyes 
still blazed, and James M’Cormick eyed 
his daughter dubiously. 

“Begorra,” he muttered, “but she 
looks the way she did when big 
Sweeney came asking her, and she 
hunted him—and him with a fine public 
in Crishvally. Surely the divil’s in the 
cutty.”’ 

Robert, too, felt that with her a force 
which he could not account for had 
come into the room, He shared the 
confusion, “Well, Johnny,” he said, 
turning in his chair, ““what answer did 
you get?” 

“Faith, then, I don’t know,” an- 
swered the young man, whose eyes still 
rested with fascination on Mary, where 
she sat, demure enough now, in her 
corner, “You may ask herself.” 

“Well, surely this is the queer story,” 
said Robert. He went over and sat 
down beside Mary. “Tell me, now, 
Mary, you and me was always friends. 
Surely you and him didn’t fall out?” 

“We did, then, Robert,” she said in 
low tones. 

“An’ what for, now?” he asked. 

“I was telling him he had no call to 
leave you, Robert,” the girl answered 
simply. 

Robert looked at her and laughed 
sadly. “That was a poor thing to dis- 
pute about, Mary. Sure it’s better for 
you and for himself, and I know it.” 

“I'll marry no man that’s going to. 
America.” The girl’s fingers were 
locked together in her lap, but there 
was defiance in every line of her figure. 

James M’Cormick lifted his hands. 





























“Listen to the talk of her. I'll hold 
you now this is some notion she took 
up from that ould crazy schoolmaster 
down by.” 

“Indeed, then, and if I only took 
what I learnt from Master Boyle it's 
little harm I would learn,” the girl 
retorted. “An’ let it be right or wrong, 
it’s what [ll stand by. But I’m thank- 
ful to yourself, Robert, for all you said 
this night. An’ 1 wish Johbuny well, 
wherever he goes, and’’—her voice took 
a sudden thrill—“*when you go to the 
train with him on his convoy, Robert, 
there'll not be one there sorrier nor my- 
self, though I’m not with you—for 
there was never one I liked as well as 
Jobnny, nor never will be.” 

A silence fell on the room as she 
ended, and then took up her work 
again and began quietly carding act the 
wool, with eyes downecast as before, 
but a face flushed to the very roots of 
the hair. 

James 
his knee, 

“Divil such a one ever I saw,” he 
said. “I would do right to beat her.” 

“Indeed, then, James,” said Robert, 
“that’s no way to talk. It’s too good 
she is. But listen, Mary, if you like 
Johnny, why but you take him?” 

“She’s frightened for the journey, the 
creature,” said Mrs. M’Cormick. “Isn’t 
that it now, Mary?’ 

“'Tis not, then,” said the girl, and 
again there was a volume of re- 
pressed passion behind her words. 
“I’m not frightened for any journey, 
no more nor I would be for hardships. 
But it’s a hard thing for me to be an- 
swering questions this way,” she said, 
breaking off and rising. “An’ I maybe 
said more nor I ought, and maybe I 
brought trouble on myself. An’ I’m 
sorry to refuse anything to yourself, 
Robert, and to him you're speaking 
for, but I’ll not marry Johnny and him 
going away from his own place.” 

She stood there for a moment, and 
1540 


M’Cormick smote his fist on 
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Johnny rose also as if to stop her go- 


ing. Then she moved towards the 
room and he caught her by the arm. 

“Come out by a minute,’ he whis- 
pered, “I want to ask you something.” 

“No, then,” she said aloud, and her 
voice shook with an eagerness that was 
half anger; “it was put on me to speak 
before them all, and now, let you say 
before them all whatever you’re for 
saying.” 

The lad hesitated for a moment, and 
it seemed as if the words fought 
against utterance. Then he spoke. 

“Would you take me in this coun- 
try?” he asked half-articulately. 

A sudden light of triumph shone in 
Mary’s eyes; triumph sounded in her 
voice. 

“Where would you have to bring me 
to?” she asked, with strange vibration 
in her accent—as if she spoke not to 
him only. But the lad’s face fell. 

“I can’t answer you that,” he said 
brokenly. The elder people sat in their 
chairs by the fire watching the two 
young figures standing together, mid- 
way to the door. James M’Cormick’s 
countenance was full of bewildered 
curiosity. But Robert sat, turned on 
his seat, watching the girl with a kind 
of hope, that was like dread, in his 
eyes. 

Mary looked at him now. 

“Do you hear that, Robert?” she 
said; “‘would you speak for Johuny 
now ?” 

Silence seemed to strangle the man, 
and tears came into his eyes. He 
raised his hand to his throat before he 
spoke. 

“Maybe you and him would rue,” he 
said. 

Mary stepped over to his side. “‘And 
do you think, Robert, we might never 
rue if we went out yonder, and might 
never think long, and the ones that 
reared us toiling and slaving here, and 
us not helping them? Listen, uew, 
Robert, you and Johnny are that stub- 
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born, neither of you will ask the thing 
he wants, But if it wasn’t for Annie, 
Robert, oh it’s I would ask it? Listen, 
Robert, I have the embroidery learnt, 
and I can earn, whiles. And I can 
mind old John and Margaret, and 
Johnny and me could be in the house 
with them—an’ there would be that 
lifted off Annie. Do you think aow, 
Robert, would she say against it?’ 

Robert caught the girl’s outstretched 
hands— 

“Mary,” he said, “if you keep Johnny 
with us, you needn’t fear for Annie. 
An’ for myself it would be the best 
day I saw since Johnny was born. 
James, you know yourself the farm is 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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near paid off and whatever it is, it goes 


to the son that works it. That it may 
prosper with him and Mary after I'm 
gone—if you say to the bargain.” 

‘Let him have her, then,” said James 
M‘Cormick, rising up and closing 
hands with Robert. “An’ a good girl 
he'll get, for all she has notions.” 

Robert went over to the girl where 
she had seated herself beside Johnny 
in the big settle—his arm round her 
now. He laid his hand on her shoulder 
and laughed happily. 

“Faith, James, if it wasn’t for them 
notions, it wouldn’t be the day it is 
for me. There'll be no fear of Johnny 
with her and the land for himself.” 

Stephen Gwynn. 





THE SECRET 


It is a great thing to have known 
Dickens, and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
makes the most of it in two volumes. 
Of his method one example will per- 
haps suffice. All readers of The 
Speaker will be grateful to me for 
quoting it, and it will at least prove 
that I have read to the two hundred 
and sixty-eighth page of the second 
volume. It is hardly necessary to 
premise that Mr. Fitzgeraid in his 
funny way always calls Dickens Boz. 

“Kissing, embracing, hugging, figure 
largely in Boz’s writing. It was quite 
common and legitimate in those early 
Victorian days, particularly among the 
middle classes. The amount of kiss- 
ing in Pickwick is enormous, quite as 
much as the drinking. Boz, however, 
forgot for a. moment that it was hardly 
so habitual in the upper classes. Thus, 
when Mr. Sparkler was courting Fanny 
Dorrit,.and coming to Harley-street he 


* “The Life of Charles Dickens as Revealed 
in His Writings.’’ By Percy Fitzgerald. In 


Two Vols. London: Chatto and Windus. 


OF DICKENS.* 


says that his demeanor to Little Dor- 
rit became patent. Sometimes when 
she was in the outer circles of assem- 
blies, at Mr. Merdle’s or elsewhere, she 
would find herself stealthily supported 
round her waist by Mr. Sparkler’s arm. 
This would not be tolerated in a fash- 
ionable assembly and, indeed, could 
not be done without observation. The 
host would probably invite the guest 
to retire.” 

To comment upon this passage would 
be to gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 
I must tear myself from it with re- 
luctance and pass on. For, after all, 
the important thing is not that Mr. 
Fitzgerald knew Dickens but that the 
popularity of Dickens has not waned 
since his death thirty-five years ago. 
Mr. Fitzgerald says that there have 
been sixteen biographies of his eminent 
friend. I only know one, which is 
John Forster’s. Some small wit said 
that Forster’s Life of Dickens ought to 
be called Dickens’s Life of Forster. 
Nothing could be less just than this 
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pseudo-epigrammatic criticism. Forster 
did his work admirably well, and his 
book is classical. Still, it is not Fors- 
ter who keeps Dickens’s memory green. 
If the life of Dickens had never been 
written he would be just as popular as 
he is to-day. There have always been 
superfine people who laughed at his 
sentiment and shuddered at his humor. 
The general public have taken no no- 
tice of their cavilling, and in this case, 
at all events, the general public have 
been right. They are not entitled to 
much credit for it. It is very easy 
to admire Dickens. So it is to admire 
Shakespeare. Happily some _ easy 
things are right. At the opening din- 
ner of the Boz Club, which Mr. Fitz- 
gerald founded, the Lord Chancellor 
made a protest against treating Dick- 
ens as a social reformer. Dickens, he 
said, was a great writer, a master of 
human nature. That was why they 
were celebrating his memory, not be- 
cause he attacked the old poor law 
after the new poor law had been es- 
tablished. In my humble opinion the 
Lord Chancellor is quite right. Dick- 
ens was every inch a dramatist. His 
political opinions are not of much in- 
terest now. His characters are as 
fresh as when he drew them. 

Dickens had qualities which have of- 
ten put a period, sometimes a very 
short period, to fame. He wrote for 
his own generation. He attacked 
things as they were, or had recently 
been. He painted from the life, from 
the London of his boyhood, from the 
Kent of his childhood, from the courts 
in which he reported, from the inn- 
keepers and waiters and hackney 
coachmen of the early Victorian age. 
Nobody now living can remember 
them or the clothes they wore or the 
slang they talked. They have all dis- 
appeared, and with them those who 
wrote about them, except Dickens 
alone. Then again, as even the Lord 
Chancellor must admit, Dickens was 
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guilty of novels with a purpose. He 
was a tender-hearted man, who could 
not bear the idea of unmerited suffer- 
ing, especially perpetual imprisonment 
for debt. The usual fate of such nov- 
els is to perish with the abuses at 
which they are aimed. Dickens just 
lived to see imprisonment for simple 
insolvency prohibited by law. That 
was more than thirty years after Pick- 
wick had appeared, and the thing is 
now regarded as medizeval, like pre- 
dial slavery. Pickwick has not suffered, 
and even the trial gives as much de- 
light as ever, though it has been impos- 
sible for the past half century since 
parties to an action were made avail- 
able as witnesses. According to all 
the rules, Dickens ought to be out of 
fashion, instead of which Oliver Twist 
draws crowded houses. Even as the 
law then stood, it is difficult to see 
how Fagin could have been hanged. 
But then he ought to have been, and 
that is what they care about in the 
pit. Dickens understood by instinct 
what ordinary Englishmen, neither 
better nor worse than their neighbors, 
approved and disapproved. He con- 
stantly excited their enthusiasm. He 
never shocked their feelings. His sen- 
timent has been called stagey. All the 
world’s a stage, and the theatrical 
world is intolerant of probabilities. 
They may happen, but that is no ex- 
cuse for putting them on. Dickens 
was thoroughly and intensely dra- 
matic. It was not merely that he loved 
acting. An imaginative story shaped 
itself in his mind not as it happened 
but as it would act. His reading was 
a form of acting, in which he played in 
his own pieces and played them to 
perfection. 

That, however, is not enough to ac- 
count for the influence and popularity 
of Dickens. His contemporary, Bulwer 
Lytton, wrote excellent plays, two of 
which still from time to time appear. 
But Bulwer Lytton’s novels are dead. 
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They died before Anthony Trollope’s. 
It might have been different if Bulwer 
had continued the satiric vein and 
produced more books like Pelham which 
Carlyle, by the way, took ‘seriously. 
But we must deal with things as they 
are, and Bulwer’s novels are among 
things that were. He was too much of 
a fine gentleman to covet openly the 
applause of the vulgar. He was like 
the French aristocrat in the Revolu- 
tion, as described by himself, who 
gazed at the sovereign people through 
an eyeglass, shrugged his shoulders 
with infinite contempt, and _ died. 
Dickens was a man of the people, dis- 
tinguished only by genius from the 
crowd in the pit at Drury Lane. But 
his genius took the form of humor. 
He could at times be truly and deeply 
pathetic, as in the death of Mrs. Dom- 
bey and the Tale of Two Cities. He 
could at other times lose himself in 
the depths of maudlin sentimental- 
ism. There is no need to dwell on 
‘them. 

His humor, on the other hand, never 
fails, and with it he brings together 
all sorts and conditions of men. Pick- 
wick, it is well known, soothed the 
deathbed of a saint. Jowett, the type 
of supercilious culture, considered 
Dickens, who never learnt to spell, the 
greatest writer of his age. I doubt 
whether there are many educated Eng- 
lishmen, or uneducated Englishmen 
either, who do not wish that they 
knew all the humorous passages in 
Dickens by heart. It is impossible to 
grow tired of them or to suggest that 
they might have been otherwise. They 
are an unmixed joy, morally as well as 
intellectually perfect. There is humor, 
even Shakespearean humor, and, still 
more, Shandean, which fosters self-con- 
ceit because other people do not quite 
appreciate it. No pleasure of that cor- 
rupt and vulgar sort can be got out of 
Dickens. On his line there is only one 
class. A professor of literature gets 
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no more amusement from Mr. Micaw- 
ber than the man who blacks the pro- 
fessor’s boots. You cannot be superior 
to Dickens, and yet appreciation of 
Dickens does not make you superior 
to anyone. You can have favorites. 
My own personal favorite is Miss 
Susan Nipper. (“Being a Christian, 
however humble, I’d have natural-col- 
ored friends or none.) But it is im- 
possible to be exclusive, or in the vile 
cant of the day, to “rule” anybody 
“out.” The critics used to say that 
Dickens could not “draw a gentleman” 
until Mr. Lang confounded them with 
Joe Gargery. It is true, however, that 
Diickens cannot be reconciled with an 
intellectual aristocracy. Dean Gais- 
ford once argued from the pulpit that 
half the pleasure of classical learning 
lay in the fact that the profane vulgar 
were without it. Nobody who can 
read, or be read to, need be without 
Dickens. He illustrates the universal- 
ity of humor, for he requires no other 
qualification than a sense of it. And 
he really is well known. I once in a 
moment of imbecility allowed Dick 
Sawyer to pass in a proof-sheet. If I 
had written Sir William Falstaff I 
really believe that I should have heard 
the last of it sooner. People who 
knew little and cared less about the 
rest of the book were scandalized, as 
they well might be, at the depth of 
my apparent ignorance. That is fame. 
If I had misquoted the Bible it would 
have been regarded, I fear, as a com- 
paratively venial transgression. There 
are two great and conspicuous limits 
to the humor of Dickens. It is never 
indecent, and it is never profane. Of 
how many great humorists can that 
be said? And it is always wholesome. 
Whether its essence be incongruity, or 
unexpectedness, or exaggeration, or “a 
genial sympathy with the under side 
of things,” the humor of Dickens never 
debases the standard and leaves no 
unpleasant taste behind it. It is abso- 
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lutely irresistible. All classes alike 
succumb. Dickens never troubled him- 
self about social distinctions. He 
thought of human nature, and of that 
alone. To what class does Jingle be- 
long? or Flora Casby? or Mr. Peck- 
sniff? Mr. Pecksniff has been, per- 
haps erroneously, identified with Dick- 
ens’s idea of an eminent statesman not 
unconcerned in the repeal of the corn 
laws. Happy the man who can be 
sure that there is no taint of Peck- 
sniffianism in himself. Sam Weller, 
like Hamlet, is an embodiment of pure 
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intellect, the antipodes, if one may say 
so, of Mr. Justice Stareleigh, with 
whom he is for a brief moment con- 
fronted. It has been said that in the 
highest humor there is sadness, and 
that in Dickens’s humor there is none. 
If we only knew Dickens by his pathos 
we should say that he had no humor 
at all; perhaps that he was unusually 
destitute of it. Had the two elements 
commingled, he might have been an- 
other Shakespeare. As it is he lives 
by his humor, if not by his humor 
alone. 
Herbert Paul. 





THE ROOSEVELT DOCTRINE 


Few men of real mark are afraid of 
repeating themselves, and it need cause 
no surprise, therefore, that President 
Roosevelt, on his recent tour in the 
Southern States, should have used, on 
one or two important subjects, lan- 
guage identical in purport, and here 
and there almost identical in phrase, 
with that which he has employed on 
former occasions, and notably in his 
Message to Congress rather less than 
a year ago. Thus, once again we find 
him declaring that the people of the 
United States “are a great people, and 
must play a great part in the world,” 
and that all that they can decide is 
whether they will play that part well 
or ill. There is an equal familiarity 
in the sound of the President’s assur- 
ance, uttered at Jacksonville, Florida, 
a week ago, that “if ever we have to 
interfere in the affairs of any of our 
neighbors, it would be with the sin- 
cerest purpose of being beneficial to 
the peoples concerned.” With this 
protest of disinterestedness went the 
remark by Mr. Roosevelt that he 
thought that occasions might now and 
then arise when they could not refrain 
from interference. It would, however, 
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only be as a last resort, and in the 
exercise of virtually an “international 
police power,” if only to avoid seeing 
some European Power forced to exer- 
cise it. The whole utterance, as sum- 
marized by the telegraphic reports, is 
very closely similar to the treatment 
accorded to the subject of the aspira- 
tions and responsibilities of the United 
States in the Message already referred 
to, in which the President disclaimed 
any “land hunger” on the part of the 
United States; averred that their sole 
desire was to “see the neighboring 
countries stable, orderly, and prosper- 
ous,”’ but at the same time intimated 
that in “flagrant cases of wrong-doing 
or impotence” in the Western hemis- 
phere the United States might be 
“forced” into interference by their own 
“adherence to the Monroe doctrine.” 
We are, therefore, in presence of a 
distinct and decided restatement by 
President Roosevelt, addressed to those 
sections of the American nation which 
naturally take the liveliest interest in 
the Southward policy of the United 
States, of the principles which in his 
deliberate judgment, as already set 
forth in a great State utterance, ought 
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to govern that policy. It is impossible 
not to see a good deal of significance 
in this, though opinions may differ as 
to its precise bearing at the present 
moment. It is certainly not for critics 
in this country to examine in any cav- 
illing spirit the construction placed by 
the American President of to-day on a 
doctrine, the first enunciation of which 
was made in accord with the wishes 
of the British Government, and which 
there is every reason to believe that he 
desires to interpret in a fashion hon- 
orable to the United States, and just 
to all interests concerned. Without 
doubt, the Monroe Doctrine in these 
latter days has required to be sup- 
plemented in essential respects to pre- 
vent it becoming a cause of chronic 
friction between the Old World and 
the New. At first, and for a long 
time, it was little more than a “Hands 
off” declaration addressed by the 
greater part of the Western hemis- 
phere, with the United States at its 
-head, and with England in reserve, to 
the Eastern. But it has for a long pe- 
riod been evident that if it stopped 
there it would virtually amount, and, 
indeed, that it was approaching, to a 
charter of misconduct, external as well 
as internal, to a number of Republics 
which were all too apt to avail them- 
selves of all possibilities in the way 
of disorder and disregard of obliga- 
tions, financial and political, towards 
other countries. Reckoning on being 
protected, in the last resort, by the 
United States against the worst conse- 
quences of international discourtesy 
and dishonesty, these communities 
have been repeatedly tempted to strain 
to the utmost the toleration of Euro- 
pean Powers. At the outset, therefore, 


there was a general disposition in the 
Old World to welcome the manifesta- 
tion of a disposition on the part of the 
United States to recognize that the 
Central 
could not, 


and South American States 
with any credit to their 
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Protectress, be permitted to enjoy a 
license possessed by no States, civil-' 
ized or uncivilized, in other quarters 
of the globe. And, on the whole, there 
continues a readiness in Europe to re- 
gard with satisfaction the assertion by 
President Roosevelt of the duty of the 
people of the United States to exercise 
some restraining, and in the last resort 
disciplinary, authority over countries 
which they have been allowed to 
claim as, in a special sense, under their 
protection. It would, however, be idle 
to deny that the terms in which his 
statement of what we may almost call 
his doctrine has been put forward, 
coupled with some evidences of the 
manner in which he deems it right to 
give them, on occasion, practical effect, 
has served to cause a certain amount 
of anxiety both in Europe and among 
the States to which the doctrine more 
especially applies. 

_To put it briefly, while we hear re- 
peatedly from President Roosevelt of 
“international police power,” we do not 
hear anything of the tribunal by which 
the action of that police force is to be 
set in motion. The assumption, in a 
word, seems to be that it is the duty 
of the United States to determine when 
“wrong-doing” or “impotence” on the 
part of a Central or South American 
State has proceeded so far as to call 
for interference on the part of the 
leading American nation, in the inter- 
ests of the offending State itself and 
of American security and tranquillity 
generally. That is to say, the United 
States are to combine the judicial and 
the executive functions in regard to 
the whole of the Western Hemisphere, 
except, of course, those portions which 
are under the sovereignty of European 
countries. They alone are to decide 
when a scandal created by the conduct 
of some one or other of the States in 
question is so great as to demand in- 
tervention, they alone are to settle the 
nature of the intervention, and they 

















alone are to carry it out. We do not 
say that this is exactly what Mr. 
Roosevelt has in his mind, but it is 
undoubtedly what, on the face of it, 
his utterances seem to suggest. More- 
over, his own recent action in the 
ease of Santo Domingo is of such a 
nature as to give color to this view 
of his construction of the rights and 
responsibilities of the United States. 
He has there sought to make an ar- 
rangement—which, however, has not 
yet been sanctioned by the Senate—in 
virtue of which the American Govern- 
ment would practically have the power 
to determine the apportionment of the 
receipts of the Dominican Customs 
among the various Dominican cred- 
itors, and to adjudicate on their re- 
spective claims, and also would exer- 
cise financial and, to some extent, po- 
litical control in Santo Domingo. That 
this might be a very good thing for 
Santo Domingo is very possible, but 
there are States in Central and South- 
ern America which contemplate with 
considerable apprehension the possi- 
bility that, in the event of their falling 
into the misfortunes to which they are 
all extremely liable, they, too, might be 
placed under pressure from which 
they could not escape, requiring them 
to submit to the civilizing control of 
the United States. As a matter of 
fact, they prefer their own oscillation 
between solvency and insolvency, or- 
der and anarchy. That is very bad 
taste on their part, but the love of 
liberty, and even of license, is very 
The Economist. 
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strong in some human breasts, and in 
view of the settling down of the 
United States athwart the Isthmus, 
and the stress laid, naturally enough, 
by President Roosevelt on the impor- 
tance of adequately policing the neigh- 
borhood of and the approaches to the 
prospective Canal, it is not surprising 
that a good many of these small States 
should be beginning to feel that the 
Monroe Doctrine is bringing with it 
perils very nearly counterbalancing 
those merits which they have so long 
admired in _ it. In these circum- 
stances, it does not seem unreasonable 
or captious to hope that President 
Roosevelt and the American public 
opinion which he leads will recognize 
that the future course of affairs in the 
Western Hemisphere would be likely 
to be smoother if there were evolved 
some international method of deciding, 
at any rate, the occasions for the exer- 
cise of United States police control, 
and, if possible, of influencing the 
measures to be taken in that regard. 
President Roosevelt, as we know, is 
keen for the strengthening of the cause 
of arbitration, and, on full reflection, 
there does not seem to be any sufficient 
reason why the course of Western de- 
velopment in the twentieth century 
should not be subjected to that princi- 
ple, always assuming that when re- 
straining or disciplinary action is to 
be adopted, the United States, ade- 
quately remunerated, shall undertake 
that duty. 





THE POSITION OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


The regrouping of the Powers at 
present in progress may have results 
difficult to foresee, but one result at 
all events is inevitable, the Triple Al- 
liance cannot but be profoundly af- 
fected. It is indeed remarkable that 


any association of great States should 
have retained its integrity so long. Its 
last revival in May 1902 took place a 
year before it was due, as was the 
case with the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
but it had then lasted twenty years 
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and the arrangement between Germany 
and Austria dates from 1879, grande 
mortalis zvi spatium, from the stand- 
point of international engagements, 
but it is clear that the youngest part- 
ner is at length troubled with doubts 
as to the profit she draws from her 
bargain. In a famous speech delivered 
in the year 1888 Bismarck laid down 
in his trenchant style the true philos- 
ophy of treaties. No great Power, he 
said, could for ever cling pedantically 
to the text of a treaty when the instru- 
ment had become injurious to its own 
interests. The time might come when 
a State might find itself obliged to de- 
clare that it could no longer act as 
it had promised to do, for nothing 
could justify a ruler in leading his 
people to ruin through sticking too 
closely to the text of a treaty. 

It is one of the little ironies of his- 
tory that Italy should be applying to 
her own case the uncompromising 
aphorisms of the founder of the Trip- 
li¢e, but there is no doubt that they 
have a singularly apt application to 
her circumstances’ to-day. Recent 
events have given additional point to 
ideas that have long been present to 
the minds of thoughtful Italians. 
When the astute diplomacy of M. Bar- 
rére broke down the barriers between 
France and Italy and in their place 
substituted an exceilent understanding, 
the chief raison d’étre of the Triple Al- 
liance disappeared, for it was the es- 
tablishment of France in Tunis that 
gave Crispi his excuse for engaging 
Italy. There are indeed few cleverer 
strokes of policy recorded than that by 
which Bismarck first induced France 
to go to Tunis and then employed her 
action as the means of procuring her 
another enemy. Not less brilliant was 
his coup when he induced Lord Salis- 
bury to indite the letter to our Ambas- 
sador in Rome which insured Italy 
against attack by sea. But Italy has 


no longer any ill-will towards France. 
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France has become savagely, anti- 
clerical and has abandoned all opposi- 
tion to Italian claims on Tripoli, thus 
removing all causes of ill-feeling ex- 
cept those arising from the tariff war 
which is now at an end too. On the 
other hand England and France are 
now the dearest neighbors, and the 
possibility that has recently presented 
itself to Italy is that a British fleet 
would be no longer available to defend 
her enormous coast-line but has be- 
come, in certain contingencies, a po- 
tential enemy. 

This is only a portion of the Italian 
ease in favor of adopting the Bis- 
marckian view against the permanence 
of treaties. While she feels that her 
partners’ enemies are no longer of ne- 
cessity hers, she finds grounds of com- 
plaint in their own action. Austria- 
Hungary is indeed the chief opponent 
of Italian progress in the Near East. 
While working hand in hand with Ger- 
many in those regions the policy of 
Vienna has been studiously anti-Ital- 
ian. All the points in Albania and 
Macedonia which Italian ambitions 
coveted have been already appropri- 
ated by Austrian foresight. Schools, 
consulates, religious propaganda have 
been all taken in hand and astutely 
made to serve Austrian interests. In 
fact the policy of the Dual Empire has 
shown all the strength and astuteness 
abroad which it lacks at home. While 
one of Italy’s lungs, the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, has been set free by the arrange- 
ment with France, the other, the Adri- 
atic, is being stifled by Austria. Ital- 
ian politicians are also beginning te 
ask whether the country has been well 
advised in persistently taking up the 
anti-Russian attitude which she has 
done since the days of Crispi. In 
pursuance of this line she supported 
the Coburg policy in Bulgaria and op- 
posed Servia, the only result of which 
has been to ‘help Austria in the Bal- 
kans. More recently the weakness of 
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the Zanardelli Ministry in allowing So- 
cialist threats to prevent the Tsar’s 
visit to Rome has failed to improve the 
occasion for better relations which 
opened out with the reign of Victor 
Emmanuel II. The recent  transfer- 
ence of Austrian troops from the Pol- 
ish frontier to the Italian, and the 
foolish talk of certain Austrian ad- 
mirals, have led thinking Italians to 
doubt whether the misfortunes of Rus- 
sia can rightly be held a cause fur 
Italian rejoicing. When one party to 
a treaty begins to ask itself such ques- 
tions, the world outside begins to cal- 
culate the exact amount of strain the 
tie will stand. 

With the other two partners the case 
is widely different. They have both 
found the Alliance profitable, but the 
eapacity of one of them to meet its 
obligations is daily becoming more 
questionable. At present we are only 
at the beginning of the Magyar revolt, 
and it is impossible to form any just 
conclusions as to the exact form that 
Austro-Hungarian relations may as- 
sume during the next few years. But 
the value of Austria-Hungary as an 
ally must be gravely compromised if 
we are to see her army cut up into 
two parts, possibly hostile, in any case 
inspired by different political aims and 
sympathizing with different neighbors. 
In fact, at the present moment Ger- 
many remains the only member of the 
Triple Alliance that has as good rea- 
sons for maintaining the Alliance as 
she had for entering into it, and also 
as good, or better, means for maintain- 
ing its objects as she had at the first. 
The Italian fleet has been improved of 
late but is not so potent a factor 
as it might have been some years ago, 
nor is the Italian population ready to 
undertake a war which could appeal 
little to its interests. In fact, so far as 
all war is concerned and indeed true 
national greatness, Italy is at present 
too striking an example of Bacon’s say- 


ing that “no people overcharged with 
tribute is fit for empire.” To quote 
the ominous words of an anonymous 
writer in the last issue of the “Nuova 
Antologia,” by no means an alarmist 
review, “We are now in this position 
in Italy, that many, too many Italians 
are ceasing to love Italy, and this is 
the gravest danger and the worst dis- 
grace that can threaten our foreign 
policy, especially at a moment when 
so many external causes unite to com- 
plicate our destiny.” 

But the actual obligations of the al- 
liance are known with so little accu- 
racy that much speculation is in the 
air. The better opinion would seem 
that the obligations vary in each case. 
We know that in 1879 Bismarck en- 
deavored to persuade Andrassy that 
Austria and Germany should guaran- 
tee one another against an attack from 
France or Russia but failed, and the 
two Powers now only guarantee 
against an attack on either by Russia, 
and Germany is guaranteed by Austria 
against an attack by France and Rus- 
sia but not by France alone. Italy 
and Germany, according to the best 
opinion, have agreed to assist one an- 
other in the event of an attack by 
France, and Italy and Austria will 
maintain a benevolent neutrality in the 
event of an attack on either by France 
or Russia or rather by France on 
Italy or by Russia on Austria. 

Now, if these be the true provisions 
of the Triplice, it is not difficult to per- 
ceive loopholes for escape in the case 
of any one partner fearing to be in- 
volved in a war she has no desire to 
be mixed up with. The alliance of 
Italy and Germany against France is 
not an offensive one, for after its re- 
newal in 1902 both the Italian Premier 
and Prince’ Biilow - stated so in 
speeches, and, considering the good re- 
lations then existing between France 
and Italy, the latter Power would cer- 
tainly not have consented to the re- 
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newal of any such pact. Any Italian 
Government could therefore find good 
reasons, if required, to abstain from 
taking part in an aggressive war by 
Germany against France, while Aus- 
tria is only bound to help Germany 
against France and Russia or Russia 
alone. 

It follows from this reading of the 
Treaty that it is more correctly de- 
scribed as Tripartite than Triple. The 
obligations of the parties vary and are 
much more capable of being evaded 
than if they all stood on an equal 
footing. During the last eight years 
the agreement made between Austria 
and Russia on the Balkan question has 
undoubtedly helped to maintain the 
status quo in that region, but Austria 
. has developed the position to her own 
advantage and it remains to be seen 
how far Russia will acquiesce in this 
when her hands are free. In case of a 
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divergence between Austria and Rus- 
sia in the Near East the interest of 
Italy will lie on the side of Russia, and 
it is therefore by no means a super- 
fluous anxiety that is at present agita- 
ting Italian opinion. Could Germany 
induce Russia to take part with her, 
she might cheerfully abandon the Tri- 
ple Alliance and make her own terms 
in the case of a partition of the Aus- 
trian Empire. But, at present, no 
such arrangement appears to be in 
sight. Germany still maintains her 
pivotal position in Europe, she is still 
by far the strongest Power standing 
alone, but if she lose control of the 
forces of Central Europe from Stettin 
to Sicily, the whole situation passes 
out of the condition of stability in 
which it has remained for twenty 
years and becomes fluctuating, peril- 
ous and uncertain. 





WHAT MAKES THE PERFECT LYRIC? 


Edgar Allan Poe, in his Philosophy 
of Composition, endeavored to explain 
step by step the making of his famous 
poem, “The Raven.” But he who 
would write a perfect lyric could fol- 
low no method more fatal to success 
than that which Poe pursued. In a 
previous paper’ I insisted on simplicity 
as characteristic of the finest lyrical 
poetry—simplicity of metre and expres- 
sion. Poe, on the other hand, sought 
to make his effect by means the re- 
verse of these. In the first place he 
chose the refrain to produce his effect, 
in the second he relied on the original- 
ity of his metre to make that effect 
stronger. Now, the use of the refrain, 


besides being bad art, betrays, as a 

rule, a barrenness of invention, while 

a poem that relies on the originality of 

its metre is usually original in that 
1 The Living Age, Sept 30, 1905. 


and nothing else. It was only Poe’s 
rare faculty of imagination, combined 
with a natural gift of style that—as 
one of his critics remarks—saved such 
a precarious feat of word-play as “The 
Raven,” from being merely laid aside 
in the cabinet of the literary curio- 
hunter. And it is remarkable how 
few are the lyrics of abiding excel- 
lence which make use of the refrain, 
or of which the effect can be attributed 
to aught but their own intrinsic sweet- 
ness. The Epithalamion and Protha- 
lamion of Spenser are striking exam- 
ples of the weakening effect of the 
refrain, its use in these poems being 
to introduce an air of monotony and 
to lessen the impression produced by 
destroying the individuality of the dif- 
ferent stanzas. The ear is gradually 
filled with the sing-song of the refrain, 
until the whole poem is resolved into 






















































the two unvarying lines. Whether Poe 
meant his Philosophy of Composition 
seriously, and intended it to be so 
taken, or not, is a matter of no mo- 
ment, because his methods make no 
appeal to the true artist. That they 
produced a poem like “The Raven,” 
is a literary surprise which is not likely 
to be repeated. And that Poe’s out- 
look and judgment on poetry were 
neither very broad nor very deep, is 
clear from his extravagant praise of 
Tennyson and corresponding contempt 
for Wordsworth. Of the former he 
said: “I regard him as the noblest poet 
that ever lived”; while of the latter he 
could say nothing better than: “I have 
no faith in him.” But the subject of 
this paper is: what makes the perfect 
lyric—not how it is made—and Poe’s 
Philosophy of Composition has merely 
been cited to show how it ought not 
to be made. For if the poet is born, 
not made, the perfect lyric is not the 
outcome of his art save in so far as 
that art is the natural expression of 
himself. In other words, a poet must 
be a man first, and a poet afterwards, 
if he is to make a bid for immortality. 
For a poet is only a man who can ex- 
press more sweetly and forcibly than 
his fellows that which they also see 
and feel. In most of our finest lyrics 
the humanity of the poet is the domi- 
nant note, the note which gives them 
their peculiar charm and sweetness. 
And this is true not only of those 
lyrics which are concerned with the 
passions of the heart, but also of those 
which seek to portray the beauties of 
nature. Indeed, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
confessed himself unable to discover 
any charm in a landscape picture from 
which the human element was absent. 
So, a mere catalogue of the beauties 
of nature without reference, direct or 
indirect, to the influence of those beau- 
ties on the writer’s heart or mind has 
the same unsatisfying effect as would 
the painted scenery of a play without 
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actors. The charms of nature are ac- 
cessories only to the poet’s art, and 
must be used to heighten the effect 
which he desires to produce on the 
feelings of his readers. They are the 
background which lend light and shade 
to his utterances. And it is this power 
of identifying himself with nature, and 
of making her serve his moods that 
distinguishes the true poet from the 
mere versifier. That this is true must 
be confessed after a perusal of the 
lyrics of Burns, and Wordsworth, and 
Shelley, and the odes of Keats. And— 
to take Wordsworth first, to whom na- 
ture never spoke or looked with the 
voice and eyes of hopeless passion or 
disappointed love, but who regarded 
her rather as a child does its mother— 
it is impossible to find among his 
greater lyrics one wherein the human 
note is not predominant. For in him 
the meanest flower could awaken 
thoughts too deep for tears. He re- 
garded nature as the symbol of all that 
is pure and sweet and undefiled. The 
voice of the cuckoo was as the voice 
of immortal youth, the dance of the 
daffodils an inward and abiding bliss, 
a flower’s purity touched an infinite 
pathos. No poet before Wordsworth, 
as none after him, has succeeded in 
identifying himself so thoroughly with 
the inner beauty of nature. And that 
is why he has left so many lyrics of 
such exquisite thought and expression. 
For, as he himself said: “To the solid 
ground of Nature trusts the mind that 
builds for aye.” 

Burns’s outlook on nature was much 
narrower than that of Wordsworth, 
because for him her beauties were so 
often tainted with the melancholy hues 
of an unhappy love. He made use of 
her to accentuate the agonies of part- 
ing and separation or to sadden the 
face of memory; she speaks to himself 
alone, and the race of unhappy lovers. 
But in the art of using the grace and 
loveliness of nature to throw into 
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stronger relief the pangs of disap- 
pointed love, Burns stands supreme. 
“Ye banks and braes o’ bonie Doon” 
has never been surpassed in that wide 
yet difficult path of poetry which looks 
for its effect to the contrast it draws 
between the outward calm and beauty 
of external objects, and the inward 
pangs which they inflict upon the 
heart. How beautiful and haunting 
is the beginning of this lyric! Indeed, 
the first stanza is a poem in itself: 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonie Doon 
How can ye blume sae fair! 
How can ye chant, ye little birds. 


Here the scene is put before our eyes 
in a few simple words with the note 
of pathos already heard in the poig- 
nant questioning of the second and 
third lines, to culminate in the de 
spairing human cry: 


And I sae fu’ o’ care. 


Truly a complete and perfect poem. 
The after verses, in their explanation 
of the singer’s sadness, are in a de- 
scending scale; the climax is reached 
in the first verse, the high note of pas- 
sion is struck; all that should be told 
is said. There is no opening stanza 
in any lyric in the language which has 
set its succeeding verses such an im- 
possible task as does the first verse of 
this wonderful “Banks and braes.” 
But, though a poet may touch the 
high note of passion in a single verse 
and satisfy his own ideas of what con- 
stitutes the finest art, he cannot so sat- 
isfy others whose ears are not so fine, 
and whose perception is less keen. 
Having heard the best, they want more 
and are not particular if it be of in- 
ferior quality. And perhaps Poe in his 


admirable “Poetic Principle” was right 
in his contention that a very short 
poem, while now and then producing 
a brilliant or vivid, never produced a 
profound or enduring effect. But Poe 
should have gone further, and given 
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as the reason for this the fact that the 
mass of mankind is unimaginative, and 
thet it is only the few who find a 
greater charm in suggestion than in 
actual expression. For suggestion, 
which is really the z@@os that Aristotle 
demands of all great poetry, is the 
sign-manual of the finest poetical gen- 
ius. And the poem which Poe quotes 
as an instance of the effect of undue 
brevity in depressing a poem-—perhaps 
the most nearly perfect love-song in 
the language—would have been a purer 
gem without the third and final verse, 
with its descent from the pure air of 
dreams to the world of materialism. 
But it would be idle to suppose that 
“Ye banks and braes” would occupy 
the place it does, or indeed to imagine 
that it would occupy any place at all 
among the immortal poems of the 
world on such a seemingly slender sup- 
port as its first four lines; and yet 
there are four famous lines by the 
same author which may be said to 
have produced the effect of a complete 
poem, in which the whole of love’s 
tragedy is expressed: 


Had we never lov’d sae kindly, 
Had we never lov’d sae blindly, 
Never met—or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken hearted. 


And if, as has been truly remarked, a 
collection of the finest poetry in the 
world would fill but a slender volume, 
yet how much slimmer would that 
volume be if the poems contained 
therein were reduced to their proper 
proportions. 

But if the power to suggest a beauty, 
or a joy or sadness beyond what is 
visible in the words of a poem is a 
proof of poetical genius, it is more es- 
pecially true of that genius which is 
essentially lyrical. Our finest lyrical 
poets are they whose poetry suggests 
more than it expresses, who have 
breathed into the dead forms of human 
speech a haunting and elusive music 
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beyond expression. And this power 
has a hundred gradations, and is 
shown in a hundred different ways. 
It is apparent in “Drink to me only 
with thine eyes”’—those honey-sweet 
words which Ben Jonson stole from 
the Greek, and yet marred not in the 
stealing. Wordsworth had it: 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 


And Shelley: 


I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden, 
Thou needest not fear mine; 

My spirit is too deeply laden, 
Ever to burthen thine. 


Coleridge was a master of the suggest- 
ive method; indeed, as his fame as a 
poet rests more on what he could have 
done than on what he did, so do his 
poems owe their charm more to their 
suggestiveness than to any tangible 
or visible form of beauty they express. 
“Kubla Khan”—a poem not strictly 
within the bounds of lyrical poetry, 
though lyrical in form—is the crown- 
ing example of what I have named the 
suggestive method, because, though 
many poems have succeeded for the 
space of two or three lines in evoking 
the fugitive glamor of dreams, yet this 
poem throughout its entire length sus- 
tains an atmosphere of mystic and 
elusive loveliness. Keats is never 
so fine as when he is merely suggest- 
ive. Not to mention the oft-quoted 
lines from “The Nightingale,” he has 
left no verses of more haunting and 
melancholy music than “La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci.” And Shakespeare 
—who must come into every discussion 
of poetry, no matter what the point 
at issue—Shakespeare also is a master 
of the impersonal lyric, of that style 
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of poetry which is without human as- 
piration, without desire, or regret, 
fugitive and elusive as the beauty of 
a dream. “Come unto these yellow 
sands,” with its fragile and airy deli- 
cacy and sweetness, is in a different 
way of excellence from “Ye banks and 
braes,” or “Had we never lov’d sae 
kindly,” and makes its appeal to the 
imagination. For though no poet can 
afford to sacrifice his humanity to his 
urt, yet sometimes it is allowed him 
to wrap himself in the mantle of his 
dreams, and speak to us from far un- 
trodden lands whither we cannot fol- 
low. And the personal and impersonal 
lyric have this in common: both should 
suggest more than they express, for 
the lyric which leaves the sweetest 
and saddest word unsaid and the deep- 
est thought unspoken, and yet by the 
magic of its art insinuates that word 
or thought into our hearts and minds, 
is a jewel of rarer and finer quality 
than the poem which leaves nothing 
to the imagination. 

I have said nothing about metre, be- 
cause metre is the least concern of a 
great poet, and because I endeavored 
to show in a former paper that sim- 
plicity of metre and expression is al- 
most the uniform rule of our finest 
lyrics. And it is not, as Poe would 
have us believe, a word or a metre 
that suggests the thought, but the 
thought that suggests the metre and 
appropriate expression. Because, when 
a perfect thought arises in the brain of 
genius, it comes ready dressed in all 
its singing robes. 

But enough has been said to show 
the difficulties that beset the path of 
him who would write a perfect lyric, 
indeed to formulate a doubt as to 
whether the perfect lyric has yet been 
written. 


R. G. T. Coventry. 
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THE STRAPHANGER. 


I am the Straphanger. 

I am one of a million swaying souls 
who travel underground to the vast 
city. 

I stand in the aisle, one of a million, 
every morning, swaying this way and 
that. 

I see how limitless is the capacity of 
the car; I am but one of a million; yet 
my heart is full of hope, full of hope, I 
say, that one day I shall get a seat (if 
I travel on the line long enough). 

I shall travel for years and years 
and years. I shall be among the mil- 
lion souls who will one day get a seat. 

I am young and vigorous; I am so 
forbearing, so patient, so meek and 
uncomplaining. Something within me 
(I cannot explain what) tells me I shall 
one day get a seat. 

I long to read my crisp, newsy paper. 
But I must preserve my balance, I must 
hold on to my umbrella, I must keep 
people off my feet. 

I am the Straphanger. 

I rejoice to think I have even a strap. 
I say I rejoice, I swell with pride, and 
an old gentleman tells me I am taking 
up more than my share of room. 

I have asked the sonorous guard if 
the men and women who are sitting 
down ever leave the car, or whether 
they sit on all night so as to make 
sure of a seat the next morning. 

I am jolted—I say I am jolted, but 
that is not all by quite a long way; I 
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am jerked, I am jostled, I am pushed, 
I am shoved. 

I am the Straphanger. 

I see men seated with heads buried 
in their newspapers, so that it is im- 
possible for them to notice some ladies 
who are standing up. 

I see a man who lowers his paper: 
he has folded it up and offered his seat 
to a lady. (He is getting out at this 
station.) 

I see a comrade in the distance who 
tells me he once sat down in this car. 
It was on the floor. The car had 
stopped suddenly. 

I hear the chattering of a hundred 
fresh young lady shoppers. About 
them are arranged a hundred tired city 
men who have been obliged to give up 
their seats for them. 

I am pained. I am a city man my- 
self. I may have to do this in the 
great spacious future when I get a 
seat. 

I see a small man, a spare, insig- 
nificant man get out and eight big men 
get in. 

I am among my comrades, large- 
hearted, generous-minded, self-sacrific- 
ing comrades. (It’s useless to push, 
Sir, I cannot move an inch.) 

I am in it, I feel I am, and of it, the 
heart of a great system, the supreme 
perfection of up-to-date travelling. 

I am the—[Any gentleman give up 
his STRAP to oblige a lady? !] 
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The publication of Mr. Herbert 
Paul’s “Life of Froude,” which was 


expected earlier in the season, was 
delayed, as the author received at the 
last moment permission to include a 


collection of letters which adds con- 
siderably to the interest of the work. 


In “The Companionship of Books 
and Other Papers” Frederic Rowland 
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Marvin includes some forty short es- 
says on topics of literary or ethical in- 
terest—Treasures of an Autograph Col- 
lector, The Tomb of Abelard and 
Heloise, Forgotten. American Poets, 
Heroes of Humble Life, The Tannery 
at Moudon, The Modern View of Death, 
und the like—followed by a series of 
paragraphs entitled “Chips from a Lit- 
erary Workship.” Dr. Marvin has a 
store of curious lore at command, and 
writing with earnestness and sincerity 
has impressed strongly upon these es- 
says the marks of his own personality. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


“The Divining Rod” of Francis N. 
Thorpe’s new novel points out his hid- 
den source of wealth to a _ thrifty 
farmer in the early days of the Penn- 
sylvania oil-fields, and the scramble for 
rights, the competition and growing 
monopoly, with the rivalry and hate 
engendered, furnish a rapid succession 
of incidents for a story which has some 
fresh and striking features, and which 
more skill in character-drawing might 
have made really noteworthy. A 
young chemist and inventor, in love 
with the daughter of his employer, 


contributes the romantic interest. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 
Miss Lilian Whiting’s latest con- 


tribution to the literature of religious 
hope and aspiration, ““The Joy that No 
Man Taketh From You,” is one of the 
best, though the briefest, of her books. 
It emphasizes the reality of spiritual 
things with an intense conviction and 
in a glowing style, and it lifts a voice 
of serenity and trust which, to a gen- 
eration largely given over to the ma- 
terial, must sound like a voice crying 
in the wilderness. It may be read 
through in half an hour, but the im- 
pression which it makes will linger 
longer as an influence making for 
spiritual consolation. Little, Brown & 
Co. 
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Good biographies do not grow old, 
provided that their subjects are worthy 
and of importance. There should, 
therefore, be many readers of the pres- 
ent generation to welcome the compact 
Library of Standard Biography, of 
which A. C. McClurg & Co. are the 
American publishers. The series opens 
with Lockhart’s Life of Scott, abridged: 
Lockhart’s Life of Burns, to which is 
added Carlyle’s essay on Burns: Car- 
lyle’s Life of Cromwell, abridged: and 
Miss Strickland’s Life of Queen Eliza- 
beth, also abridged. All of the volumes 
are newly edited and annotated, and 
they are of attractive appearance and 
convenient size. 


“The Brothers’ War,” by John C., 
Reed (Little, Brown & Co.) is an at- 
tempt to present some of the causes 
which led up to the civil war and 
some of the consequences which fol- 
lowed it, from the southern point of 
view. The author is a Georgian, who 
fought on the side of the Confederacy 
in that great struggle, and who has 
since had personal experience of the 
problems of reconstruction and the ex- 
isting order of things. His book is 
overloaded with details and quotations, 
but no one can doubt the author’s sin- 
cerity, however widely he may differ 
from his conclusions. Kindly blue- 
pencilling would have made the book 
more effective. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish very 
soon a volume entitled “The Siege of 
Port Arthur: Records of an Eye-Wit- 
ness,” by Mr. David H. James, special 
war correspondent with the Third 
Japanese Army for The Daily Tele- 
graph, Mr. James took the field at 
Dalny at the beginning of August, 
1904, and remained with the headquar- 
ters of the Third Army until the end 
of January, 1905. Living under canvas 
in the actual centre of the besieging 
line, he saw every action of impor- 
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tance, was present at the capitulation, 
and witnessed the meeting of Stoessel 
and Nogi, the march out of the Rus- 
sian garrison, and the entry of the 
Japanese. Mr. James’s acquaintance 
with Japan dates from his childhood, 
and he has an intimate knowledge of 
the Japanese and their language. 


He must be a pessimist indeed who 
makes moan over the scarcity of good 
reading in a season which brings from 
one publishing house two such books 
as Agnes Repplier’s “In Convent Days” 
and Samuel McChord Crothers’s “The 
Pardoner’s Wallet.” A few of the es- 
says in Dr. Crothers’s volume have al- 
ready delighted the readers of “The 
Atlantic,” but more than half of them 
are new. “Unseasonable Virtues,” “An 
Hour with Our Prejudices,” “The Cru- 
elty of Good People,” and “The Difti- 
culties of the Peacemakers,” satirize 
individual and social foibles with that 
keenness of wit, deftness of allusion, 
dnd facility in the use of the incongru- 
ous which makes all Dr. Crothers’s 
work so piquant and quotable; “How 
to Know the Fallacies” introduces a 
disgruntled logician of the old school 
attempting to popularize his theories 
by presenting them in the language 
of the current “nature-study”; “A Com- 
munity of Humorists,” and “The Land 
of the Large and Charitable Air,” are 
sketches of Western life, and “The 
Man Under Enchantment,” and “A 
Saint Re-canonized,” studies of Haw- 
thorne and Saint Francis of Assisi. 
Rarely do brilliant talent, shrewd com- 
mon sense, and large-hearted sympathy 
combine so generously for the pleasure 
of the reader as in these fascinating 
pages. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Professor George Herbert Palmer, 


who has devoted years of loving and 
painstaking study to a minute, not to 
say microscopic, consideration of the 
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life and writings of George Herbert, 
presents the fruits of his toil in three 
volumes which contain all of Her- 
bert’s writings in English, together 
with a sketch of his life, critical es- 
says and prefaces and explanatory 
notes. Professor Palmer forestalls the 
criticism that three volumes are dis- 
proportionate for the treatment of a 
minor poet by the admission that he 
does not expect any one reader to read 
the whole, and by the further admis- 
sion that he has aimed at lavishness, 
and that he has himself gained so 
much from the study of Herbert’s 
character and writings that he could 
not die in peace if he did not raise a 
costly monument to his beneficent 
memory. Using a quaint phrase which 
Herbert himself might have employed, 
he describes his book as “a box of 
spikenard, poured in unappeasable love 
over one who has attended my life.” 
Hardly another among the English 
minor poets would so well repay such 
close study as Professor Palmer has 
bestowed upon Herbert. Whoever 
knows Herbert but little will grow to 
know him better if he only browses 
through these pages; while he who 
knows him well will come to a fuller 
knowledge by following Professor Pal- 
mer’s expositions of his subtle thought 
and delicately spiritual imagination. 
No one can linger long over these de- 
lightful volumes without sharing Pro- 
fessor Palmer’s enthusiasm for the 
saintly man and true poet to whom 
they are devoted. The personal inter- 
est is enhanced by the illustrations, 
which include facsimiles of manu- 
scripts, reproductions of old drawings 
and title-pages, portraits, and views 
of the school at which Herbert was 
educated, the churches with which he 
was connected, and places associated 
with his memory, to all of which Pro- 
fessor Palmer has made pilgrimages. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 











